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A'  B ' CHASE  PIANOS 


OBERLIN,  COLLEGE 
The  Conservatory  of  Music 

November  10th,  1921. 

Superintendent  Chas.  S.  Meek, 

Administration  Building,  Board  of  Education, 

Toledo.  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir:  — 

I am  always  glad  to  speak  a good  word  for  a first-class 
article  and  such  I believe  to  be  the  A.  B.  Chase  Piano,  and  that 
I can  honestly  say  after  more  than  thirty  years’  acquaintance 
with  their  pianos.  They  hare  been  in  use  in  the  Oherlin  Con- 
servatory of  Music  for  many  years  in  comparison  with  the  very 
best  pianos  of  other  makers,  have  maintained  their  standing 
with  our  faculty  and  students  as  of  supreme  excellence.  They 
are  so  solidly  built  that  I have  never  found  a piano  to  surpass 
them  in  durability  and  beauty  of  tone. 

I recommend  them  most  heartily  to  schools  and  con- 
servatories that  are  seeking  the  best. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  C.  W.  MORRISON. 


A.  B.  CHASE  PIANO  CO.,  Inc. 
Executive  Offices — 20  West  45th  St.,  New  York  City 


Books  on  Music  by  Oberiin  Authors 


First  Lessons  in  Harmony  — Heacox  35c  net 

Lessons  in  Harmony,  Part  II.,  — Heacox  COc  “ 

Lessons  in  Harmony,  complete,  Heacox  & Lehmann  $1.60  “ 

A Guide  Through  the  Lessons  in  Harmony  — Heacox  & Lehmann  1.00  “ 


Harmonic  Analysis  — Lehmann  1.50  “ 

The  Analysis  of  Form  in  Music  — Lehmann  1.25  “ 

Music  Notation  and  Terminology  — Gehrkens  1.60  “ 

Essentials  in  Conducting  — Gehrkens  1.75  “ 

An  Introduction  to  School  Music  Teaching  — Gehrkens  2.00  “ 


The  Study  of  the  History  of  Music  — Dickinson  3.00  ‘ 

The  Education  of  a Music  Lover  — Dickinson  1.50  “ 

Music  and  the  Higher  Education  — Dickinson  1.75  “ 

Keyboard  Training  in  Harmony,  Parts  I and  II  — Heacox,  each  1.00 

Ear  Training  — Heacox 1.00 

Chants  de  France  (French  Songs)  — Jameson  and  Heacox  1-40 


Harmony  Blank  Books,  I,  II,  and  III  50c,  60c,  and  85c,  respectively 

Music  Tablet  No.  1 40c 


MUSIC 

We  also  keep  a complete  stock  of  music  from  the  best  Publishers  such  as  is  used  in  the 
Oberiin  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Write  for  Music  Catalogues  and  Lists. 

We  give  Teacher’s  Discount  on  Publications  noted  above  and  also  on  all  Music  and  Music 
Books.  Prompt  and  efficient  service  guaranteed. 

A.  G.  COMINGS  & SON,  Oberiin,  O. 
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When  You  are  in  Oberlin 

You  will  naturally  turn  here  for  any  banking  service — and  you 
will  be  warmly  welcomed  and  well  served. 

RESOURCES  OVER  A MILLION  DOLLARS 

THE  OBERLIN  BANK  COMPANY 

15  WEST  COX, LEGE  STREET 


First  Edition  in  Twenty  Years 

Finney:  “SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY” 

THE  GOODRICH  BOOK  STORE 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING,  President 


“Oberlin  College  means  to  be  as  fine  a college  as 
America  holds— a college  needing  no  apology  and 
asking  no  support  that  is  not  honestly  deserved.” 

— President  King. 


The  Conservatory  of  Music 

CHARLES  WALTHALL  MORRISON 

DIRECTOR 

“ The  origin  of  Oberlin  Conservatory  of 
Music  was  not  in  any  sudden  movement,  but 
in  the  sacred  music  that  was  fostered  by  the 
early  fathers.  Its  growth  in  numbers  and 
scholarship  has  been  gradual,  normal,  and 
healthful. 

“ A department  of  a college  for  general  ed- 
ucation and  especially  of  Christian  education 
and  of  co-education,  is  a natural  place  for 
such  a school  of  music. 

“ With  exceptionally  fine  equipment,  and 
with  a corps  of  loyal  and  efficient  teachers, 
who  give  their  entire  time  to  the  school,  Ober- 
lin Conservatory  of  Music  has  taken  a lead- 
ing position  in  higher  musical  education,  and 
looks  forward  to  enlarged  opportunities  and 
to  a still  more  successful  career.” — Director 
Morrison. 


For  catalogues  and  general  information  concerning  admission  address — 

The  Secretary  of  the  College,  GEORGE  M.  JONES 

Special  inquiries  should  be  sent  to — 

DEAN  C.  N.  COLE,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
DEAN  E.  I.  BOSWORTH,  Graduate  School  of  Theology 
DIRECTOR  C.  W.  MORRISON,  Conservatory  of  Music 
PROFESSOR  E.  A.  MILLER,  Summer  Session 
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The  sixties  of  the  last  century  saw  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  first  three  completely 
equipped  conservatories  of  mu- 
THE  CON-  sic  in  the  United  States.  After 
SERVATORY  more  than  sixty  years  these 
conservatories  which  were  first 
in  time  still  rank  first  in  quality.  Oberlin 
Conservatory  of  Music  is  one  of  them,  is  so 
recognized  by  reputable  teachers,  schools  of 
music  and  national  musical  organizations,  and 
in  some  respects  can  reasonably  claim  priority. 

The  organ  department  with  four  teachers, 
140  pupils,  and  25  practice  organs,  is  the  largest 
in  the  world  and  is  especially  well  known. 
The  recently  organized  four  year  course  in 
Public  School  Music  is  setting  the  pace  in  its 
rapidly  developing  field.  Oberlin  authors  of 
text  books  in  the  theory  and  history  of  music 
are  widely  recognized.  Greater  individual  per- 
formers and  teachers  are,  of  course,  to  be 
found  in  many  places,  but  for  the  most  part 
they  merely  lend  their  names  to  the  institu- 
tions in  which  the  remainder  of  the  teachers 
are  of  very  uneven  training  and  reputation. 
It  is  a question  if  any  other  music  school  has 
a student  body  comparable  to  the  400  people 
of  college  rank  studying  here  or  supplies  as 
complete  facilities  for  daily  practice,  healthy 
life,  and  intellectual  development. 

If  " Rational  Living  ” commands  one  “ to 
stay  persistently  in  the  presence  of  the  best,” 
as  far  as  music  is  concerned  no  college  is  more 
persistent.  Waiving  specific  claims,  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  Conservatory  is  that  it  gives  its 
students  and  the  whole  community  a broad 
knowledge  of  good  music  and  develops  the 
habit  of  consciously  searching  for  the  best, 
a habit  that  ultimately  becomes,  in  many  in- 
dividual cases,  an  instinctive  appreciation  of 
the  excellent,  which  is  good  taste. 


In  following  the  careers  of  our  (nearly)  sin 
thousand  graduates,  the  Alumni  Magazine  wit 
nesses  the  whole  pageantry  of  life. 
IN  ME-  For  the  most  part  the  record  is 
MORI  AM  one  of  fine  unselfish  service  for 
small  returns,  or  of  generously 
shared  success  in  the  free  competition  of  life. 
But  failures,  there  are,  too;  and  sickness  and. 
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inevitably,  death.  In  many  cases  after  long 
and  useful  lives  the  end,  however  tragic  for 
friends  and  relatives,  is  but  the  awaited  close 
of  a finished  career. 

“Sleepe  after  toyle,  port  after  stormie 
seas. 

Ease  after  warre,  death  after  life  does 
greatly  please.” 

During  the  last  few  weeks,  however,  death 
has  come  suddenly  and  unannounced  to  cut 
off  the  lives  of  several  of  our  most  useful, 
vigorous,  and  distinguished  graduates.  On  the 
streets  of  Akron  Judge  Treash  and  Mr.  Wood- 
ruff, two  self-and-Oberlin-made  citizens  of  ster- 
ling character  and  great  social  significance, 
were  struck  down  by  a runaway  automobile. 
A little  later  Samuel  P.  Orth,  scholar,  author, 
lecturer,  suddenly  died  from  the  effects  of  an 
automobile  accident  suffered  six  months  prev- 
iously. And  also  during  March  a week’s  illness 
carried  off  Tyler  Hemingway,  one  of  Oberlin’s 
most  active  and  magnetic  men  of  affairs.  In 
an  editorial  on  his  death  the  Kansas  City  Star 
says:  “In  every  American  city  the  great  dif- 
ficulty is  in  finding  men  of  affairs  who  are 
ready  to  give  time  and  interest  to  community 
affairs.  . . . Tyler  Hemingway  (and  this  can 
be  said  also  of  the  others)  was  an  example  of 
the  good  business  man  who  is  a good  citizen 
as  well.” 

In  the  prime  of  their  lives  four  of  such  men 
have  been  taken.  The  world  is  poorer  for  loss 
of  them  but  richer  because  they  lived. 


On  the  urgent  invitation  of  the  editor,  Pro- 
fessor Charles  H.  A.  Wager  has  consented  to 
take  for  his  own  a page  of  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zine. Whether  he  deems  fit  to  uhe  it  for  hook 
reviews,  biographical  sketches,  sugar-coated 
sermonettes,  satire,  or  poetry,  no  one  who  has 
come  within  the  circle  of  his  urbane  and  stim- 
ulating influence  will  miss  the  exhilaration  of 
reading  his  monthly  disquisition  on  the  page 
following  the  editorials. 
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A NEW  EDITION  OF  "EVERY  MAN  IN 
HIS  HUMOUR” 

The  latest  volume  to  appear  in  the  series  of 
“ Yale  Studies  in  English  ” is  Ben  Jonson's 
“ Every  Man  in  His  Humour,”  edited  by  Dr. 
Henry  Holland  Carter  of  the  class  of  1907,  and 
presented  as  a doctoral  dissertation  to  the  fac- 
ulty of  Yale  University  in  1914. 

It  Is  an  admirable  piece  of  editing,  done  with 
care  and  competence.  The  introduction  con- 
sists of  an  elaborate  study  of  the  various  edi- 
tions of  the  play,  its  date,  its  stage  history,  the 
iufluence  upon  it  of  Jonson’s  classical  knowl- 
edge, extracts  from  the  critics,  and  a critical 
estimate  by  the  editor.  The  text  consists  of 
an  accurate  reprint,  on  opposite  pages,  of  the 
quarto  edition  of  1601  and  the  folio  edition  of 
1616.  Dr.  Carter  remarks  that  “ with  few  ex- 
ceptions, later  editors  have  rather  uniformly 
utilized,  not  the  original  folio,  but  the  edition 
immediately  preceding  their  own,  as  a basis 
for  the  text  the  advantages  of  his  method 
are  therefore  obvious.  The  folio  was  revised 
by  Jonson  himself,  and  the  quarto  has  a curi- 
ous and  interesting  feature:  most  of  the  char- 
acters bear  Italian  names,  and  the  places  men- 
tioned are  also  Italian.  These  are  altered  in 
the  folio  to  sturdy  English  appellations : Lorenzo 
di  Pazzi  becomes  Kno’well,  Musco  becomes 
Brayne-Worme,  Florence  becomes  London,  a 
gonfaloniere  becomes  a " citie-magistrate,”  and 
so  on.  The  quarto,  in  other  words,  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  fashion  that  led  Shakespeare  to 
lay  the  scenes  of  some  of  his  early  comedies  in 
a " fustian  country,”  Italian  in  name,  but  sol- 
idly English  in  nature.  There  is  another  curi- 
ous and  amusing  difference  between  the  two 
editions.  In  1605-6  an  act  was  passed  penal- 
izing the  use  of  profane  language  on  the  stage. 
The  folio  shows  some  evidence  of  this  change 
in  public  sentiment,  but,  while  “ by  this  cudg- 
ell  ” is  no  doubt  an  improvement  upon  “ by 
God’s  lid,”  many  of  the  alterations  are  dis- 
tinctly feeble  and  unnecessary.  “ Damned 
dissolute  villaine  ” has  a fine  Elizabethan  ring 
that  Is  quite  wanting  in  “ dissolute  young  fel- 
low,” and  " in  splght  of  this  black  cloud  ” is 
lame  and  impotent  enough  as  a substitute  for 
"even  in  despight  of  hell.” 


The  text  is  followed  by  a hundred  and  fifty- 
pages  of  explanatory  notes,  a glossary  of  unus- 
ual words,  a useful  bibliography,  and  an  index 
—in  short,  a complete  apparatus  criticus. 

Apart  from  the  text  itself,  the  ordinary- 
reader  will,  no  doubt,  find  most  to  interest  him 
in  the  account  of  the  variations  between  quarto 
and  folio,  conveniently  tabulated  by  the  editor, 
and  in  the  stage  history  of  the  play.  Since  the 
first  performance  of  it,  probably  in  1598,  when 
the  name  of  “ Will.  Shakespeare  ” headed  the 
list  of  “ the  principall  Comoedians,”  it  has  been 
frequently  revived,  notably  by  Garrick,  from 
1751  to  1776,  and  by  Charles  Dickens,  who  pro- 
duced it  with  a company  of  distinguished  ama- 
teurs in  1845  and  1847,  Dickens  himself  taking 
the  part  of  Bobadil,  the  braggart  warrior.  “Ac- 
counts of  productions  of  the  play  cease  after 
this  time,”  says  Dr.  Carter.  “ Note  should, 
however,  be  made  of  a revival  by  the  English 
Club  of  Stanford  University,  1905.”  I sincerely 
hope  that  such  a note  will  be  made  by  the  Dra- 
matic Association  of  Oberlin  College. 

The  truth  is  that  “ Every  Man  in  His  Hu- 
mour ” is  a capital  play,  still  full  of  interest 
and  amusement  for  those  whose  powers  of  at- 
tention have  not  been  wholly  dissipated  and 
whose  sense  of  humour  has  not  been  entirely 
debauched  by  the  omnipresent  cinema.  It  is 
not  what  Swinburne  called  it,  a " magnificent 
and  perfect  comedy”;  it  is,  as  Dr.  Carter  more 
justly  says,  “ in  the  second  rank.”  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  worth  a wilderness  of  the  rubbish 
that  we  pay  our  money  to  see  and  that 
theatrical  managers  waste  theirs  in  pro- 
ducing, and  Dr.  Carter  has  done  well  to 
edit  it  in  this  final  and  scholarly  fashion. 
I should  like  to  transfer  to  him  the  praise 
that  he  gives,  on  another  account,  to  Jonson: 
" To  transmit  an  interest  in  a former  age  to 
later  ones  is  a goodly  service.  To  demonstrate 
the  possibilities  of  originality  while  one  per- 
petuates the  useful  forms  of  previous  litera- 
ture is  an  essential  merit.  To  teach  people 
who  had  grown  too  individualistic  the  value  of 
restraint,  and  the  virtue  which  may  reside  in 
conformity,  is  in  itself  a sufficient  achieve- 
ment.” 

Charles  H.  A.  Wager. 
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The  Oberlin 

Mrs.  William  Mason  Bennett 
Mr.  Maurice 
Mr 

None  of  the  many  notable  events  which  have 
distinguished  the  history  of  the  Conservatosy 
of  Music  has  exceeded  in  interest  the  formation 
of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  Trio.  From  time 
to  time  performances  of  ensemble  music  by 
members  of  the  Conservatory  faculty  have  de- 
lighted Oberlin  audiences.  In  the  later  years 


Conservatory  Trio 

, Piano 

Kessler,  Violin 

. Frederick  A.  Goerner,  ’Cello 

grams  of  ensemble  music  should  be  given 
regularly. 

To  carry  out  such  a plan  adequately,  skilled 
musicianship,  a wide  acquaintance  with  the 
best  in  ensemble  literature,  classic  and  modern, 
ardent  enthusiasm  for  this  branch  of  the  art 
and  the  most  generous  esprit  de  corps  are 


such  memorable  ones  as  those  of  the  Jongen 
quartet  by  Mrs.  Charlotte  DeMuth  Williams, 
Mr.  Breckenridge,  Mr.  Kessler,  and  Mr.  Goer- 
ner, and  the  Tschaikowsky  Trio  by  Mr.  Breck- 
enridge, Mr.  Kessler,  and  Mr.  Goerner  come  at 
once  to  mind.  But  it  remained  for  Mrs.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  Kessler,  and  Mr.  Goerner  to  formu- 
late and  begin  systematic  work  upon  a plan 
in  accordance  with  which  representative  pro- 


necessary. The  complete  success  of  the  con- 
certs already  given  furnishes  ample  proof  that 
the  accomplished  musicians  forming  the  Ober- 
lin Conservatory  Trio  possess  these  qualities 
in  a rare  degree. 

At  the  first  of  these  concerts  given  in  March, 
1921,  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morrison  on  the 
occasion  of  their  departure  for  Europe  there 
were  played  two  movements  of  the  Brahms 
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Trio  in  C major,  op.  87,  the  Mozart  Trio  in  G 
major,  and  the  Schumann  Trio  in  D minor,  op. 
63.  At  the  concert  on  November  22,  1921,  the 
Trio  in  D major  by  Beethoven,  an  Elegie  by 
Suk,  an  Allegro  by  Dvorak,  and  the  Trio 
elegiaque  by  Rachmaninoff  were  given.  At 
the  concert  on  January  31st,  the  program  in- 
cluded besides  the  Beethoven  Trio,  op.  I,  No.  1, 
and  the  Schumann  Trio,  op.  30,  two  move- 
ments of  a sonata  for  piano  and  ’cello  by  St. 
Saens. 

It  is  difficult  for  a musician  to  speak  with 
moderation  of  the  pleasure  these  concerts  have 
given  or  to  express  in  terms  not  open  to  the 
charge  of  exaggeration  the  admiration  justly 
excited  by  the  beauty  of  conception  and  the 
artistic  rendition  of  the  works  presented.  The 
brilliancy  of  execution,  the  remarkable  sense 
of  rhythmical  values,  the  exquisite  shading  and 
variety  of  tone  coloring  all  call  for  suitable 
mention;  but  these  qualities,  marked  and  de- 
lightful indeed,  were  subordinate  to  the  in- 
telligent and  sympathetic  insight  shown  in  the 
grasp  of  the  music  itself,  the  perception  of 
the  vision  of  beauty  there  embodied  and  its 
presentation  to  the  listener  in  all  its  per- 
fection, its  power  to  elevate  the  feeling  and  to 
charm  the  sense. 

Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schumann,  Brahms,  Rach- 
maninoff,— to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  these 
great  and  yet  so  widely  differing  masters,  to 
present  clearly  and  effectively  the  varying 
moods  and  phases  of  emotion  the  works  chosen 
from  them  so  magically  represent, — this  re- 
quires true  musicianship,  the  noblest  ideals  and 
the  most  highly  developed  sense  of  the  means 
by  which  such  ideals  may  be  reached. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  record  the  success  which 
the  Oberlin  Conservatory  Trio  have  met  in 
their  recent  concerts  before  audiences  of 
Oberlin  alumni  in  New  York,  Waterbury,  and 
Springfield;  nor  could  they  have  received  a 
more  gratifying  tribute  than  that  given  them 
in  the  Springfield  Republican  of  March  1st 
by  Frances  E.  Regal,  the  distinguished  editor 
and  critic.  He  there  speaks  of  the  Trio  as 
"one  of  exceptional  quality,  all  of  the  mem- 
bers devoted  musicians  and  accomplished  per- 
formers who  by  assiduous  work  have  achieved 
a rich  repertory  and  remarkable  ensemble, — 
an  organization  unquestionably  one  of  the 
best  of  its  kind  in  the  country.” 

It  is  with  real  anticipation  that  the  series 
of  subscription  concerts  which  the  Trio  plans 


to  give  in  Oberlin  next  year  is  awaited  by  all 
music  lovers  here.  The  literature  of  ensemble 
music  is  surprisingly  rich  and  comprises  much 
of  the  most  inspired  work  by  the  greatest 
masters  of  old  and  modern  times.  But  for  the 
efforts  of  such  devoted  students  and  gifted 
artists  as  those  of  the  Conservatory  Trio,  the 
enjoyment  of  this  music  must  be  denied  to 
even  the  professional  musician.  That  the 
Oberlin  public  should  have  offered  to  them  an 
opportunity  unequalled  save  in  the  chief  musi- 
cal centers  of  this  country,  to  learn  to  know 
and  value  this  music  and  feel  its  surpassing 
charm  must  be  an  occasion  for  congratulation 
and  just  pi  ide.  It  should  also  be  an  occasion 
for  profound  gratitude  and  adequate  appre- 
ciation.  n 


TRUSTEE  NOMINATIONS 

Before  the  May  Alumni  Magazine  appears 
cards  will  be  sent  out  for  nominations  for 
alumni  trustee.  The  term  of  the  Hon.  Theo- 
dore E.  Burton,  ’72,  ends  in  January,  1923. 
Obviously  he  should  again  be  a candidate. 
Other  alumni  who  have  received  a large  num- 
ber of  votes  in  the  past  are  Miss  Katharine 
Wright,  ’98,  who  was  only  four  votes  behind 
Mr.  Hayden  last  year;  Dahl  0.  Cooper,  ’03, 
the  Rev.  E.  B.  Allen,  ’03,  Orville  Wright,  hon. 
’10,  Judge  George  S.  Addams,  ’90,  and  Mark 

L.  Thomsen,  ’98.  Other  prominent  candidates 
are  Cleaveland  R.  Cross,  '03,  Grove  H.  Patter- 
son, ’05,  Paul  D.  Cravath,  ’82,  Henry  J.  Has- 
kell, ’96,  George  W.  Morgan,  ’97,  Henry  Mor- 
genthau,  hon.  ’16,  R.  T.  Miller,  Jr.,  ’91,  John 

M.  Siddall,  ’98,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  K.  Clark,  ’69, 
Mrs.  Agnes  Warner  Mastick,  ’92,  Mrs.  John  R. 
Commons,  ’88. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  alumni  to  send  in  their 
voting  cards,  if  only  to  keep  the  offices  in- 
formed of  their  addresses. 


COMMENCEMENT 

SERVICE 

The  Alumni  office  will 

undertake  to  se- 

cure  materials  and  labor 

for  classes 

planning  special  floats 

or 

other  com- 

mencement  “ stunts.” 

Can 

we  serve 

your  class  in  any  way? 
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Some  Oberlin  Teachers  of  Music 


In  a very  brief  space  no  adequate  summary 
of  the  activities  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
graduates  of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic can  be  given.  Hence  this  number  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine  contains  only  brief  sketches 
of  the  work  of  a few  Oberlin  graduates  in  some 
of  the  recognized  colleges  and  conservatories. 
It  is  hoped  that  later  numbers  may  have  room 
for  more  extended  descriptions  of  some  of  the 
other  interesting  and  original  personalities  who 
have  received  their  training  here. 


KNOX  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 
William  F.  Bentley,  O.  C.  M.  '83 

The  Knox  Conservatory  of  Music  was  estab- 
lished as  a department  of  Knox  College,  Gales- 
burg, 111.,  in  1883  by  Miss  Lepha  A.  Kelsey  (a 
former  Oberlin  Conservatory  student),  now 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Hall,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  A few  years 
previous  to  this  time,  Mr.  Harry  Clyde  Brooks, 
O.  C.  M.  ’81,  had  been  a member  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  Knox  College  as  teacher  of  piano  and 
voice,  and  he  had  prepared  the  way  for  the 
systematic  courses  as  followed  out  in  the 
Conservatory  idea. 

In  1885,  William  F.  Bentley,  0.  C.  M.  ’83, 
was  appointed  director  and  professor,  and 
with  the  exception  of  three  years  spent  in  study 
abroad,  he  has  directed  the  affairs  of  the  in- 
stitution ever  since  that  time,  now  giving  also 
a large  part  of  his  time  to  the  teaching  of 
Voice. 

In  the  fall  of  1890,  another  Oberlin  man,  John 
Winter  Thompson,  0.  C.  M.  ’90,  came  directly 
to  Knox  from  his  graduation  in  June  of  the 
same  year.  Mr.  Thompson’s  chair  has  been  organ 
and  theoretical  branches,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  years  spent  in  study  in  Leipzig, 
Germany,  he  has  remained  with  this  institu- 
tion. During  the  present  year  Mr.  Thompson 
is  having  a leave  of  absence,  but  expects  to  re- 
turn in  September  to  resume  his  duties  as 
head  of  the  department  of  organ  and  theory. 

Besides  these  two  men  Oberlin  has  had  her 
share  of  the  many  gifted  musicians  and  pro- 
fessors who  have  helped  to  make  Knox  Con- 
servatory of  Music  a school  of  high  standards. 
The  following  is  an  additional  list  of  Oberlin 
graduates  and  students  who  have  taught  at 
Knox: 

Florence  Sperry,  student,  ’79-’84,  piano  two 
years. 


*Jennie  P.  Johnstou  (Mrs.  L.  H.  Jelliff),  0. 
C.  M.  ’87,  piano  two  years. 

*Myrtle  Hamiltou,  0.  C.  M.  ’87,  voice  two 
years. 

Adele  Mathews  (Mrs.  Geo.  E.  Mathews),  0. 
C M.  ’89,  voice  two  years. 

Susie  K.  Clisby  (Mrs.  Irvin  Countryman), 
student,  ’86-’90,  violin  eighteen  years. 

Frederick  W.  Mueller,  O.  C.  M.  ’91,  piano 
and  harmony  ten  years. 

William  H.  Cheesman,  student,  ’82-’87,  vio- 
lin four  years. 

Ira  B.  Pennimau,  ’96,  student,  O.  C.  M., 
chorus  and  voice  one  year. 

Ernest  Barrett  Chamberlain,  ’04-.,  A.  M T6, 
voice  two  years. 

Gail  Hamilton  Ridgway  (Mrs.  Sydney  B. 
Brown),  ’04,  0.  C.  M.  ’07,  violin  seven  years. 

*Deceased. 

Like  many  other  schools,  Knox  began  in  a 
small  way,  with  only  two  teachers  comprising 
its  faculty.  The  faculty  now  numbers  twelve 
teachers,  and  there  are  four  elective  courses 
leading  to  diploma,  besides  two  courses  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music.  There 
is  also  a combined  (six  year)  course  for  Col- 
lege and  Conservatory  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (or  Science)  and  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Music.  A three  year  course 
in  Public  School  Music  is  offered,  for  which  a 
certificate  is  awarded  by  the  Conservatory, 
and  a “Special  Certificate”  is  given  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  course  in  Piano,  Voice,  Organ, 
or  Violin,  requiring  a public  recital,  but  uot 
an  extended  course  in  the  theoretical  branches. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  in  the 
school  is  between  350  and  400,  and  its  gradu- 
ates now  numbering  186,  occupy  important 
positions  as  teachers,  heads  of  departments,  or 
concert  artists  in  many  localities  throughout 
the  country. 


Dr.  George  W.  Andrews  will  again  be  organ- 
ist in  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  this  summer. 
While  in  New  York  Dr.  Andrews  will  teach  in 
the  New  York  School  of  Music  and  Arts,  150 
Riverside  Drive. 

Dean  Frances  Nash  attended  the  conference 
of  college  and  university  deans  held  in  Chi- 
cago the  week  of  February  20. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Frederick  B.  Stive's-,  O.  C.  M.  ’07,  Director 

Frederick  B.  Stiven  entered  Oberliu  Conser- 
vatory of  Music  in  1902  and  graduated  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  in  1907.  He 
was  retained  as  instructor  in  organ  for  two 
years,  after  which  he  went  to  Paris  for  two 
years  as  a pupil  of  Guilmant.  He  was  ap- 
pointed associate  professor  of  organ  in  the 
Oberlin  faculty  in  1911,  becoming  full  professor 
In  1919,  and  remained  until  1921,  when  he  was 
called  to  the  Directorship  of  the  School  of  Mu- 
sic at  the  University  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Stiven 
was  a most  successful  teacher  of  organ,  held 
one  of  the  best  positions  in  Cleveland  as  organ- 
ist of  Calvary  church,  and  was  very  active  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  general  interests 
of  the  Conservatory  and  College.  The  only 
consolation  his  friends  in  Oberlin  had  when  he 
left  us  was  that  Oberlin  helped  to  make  him 
what  he  is  and  prepared  him  to  fill  ably  the 
large  position  to  which  he  has  been  called. 

Miss  Edna  A.  Treat,  O.  C.  M.  ’10,  is  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Stiven  at  the  University  of 
Illinois. 


GRINNELL  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
George  L.  Pierce,  Director 
Mr.  George  L.  Pierce  was  first  enrolled  as  a 
student  in  the  Conservatory  at  Oberlin  in  1892. 
Continuing  his  studies  at  intervals,  and  teach- 
ing at  Alpena,  Mich.,  and  Waterloo,  Iowa,  in 
the  vacations,  he  came  back  in  1900  and  re- 
mained for  two  years.  While  in  Oberlin  he 
was  a very  active,  all-around  student,  a mem- 
ber of  the  choirs,  musical  union  and  orchestra 
and  organist  and  choir  director  at  the  M.  E. 
church,  Oberlin,  and  later  at  the  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Bellevue. 

His  post-graduate  work  has  been  two  sum- 
mers with  Dr.  Andrews  at  Oberlin,  in  organ; 
’cello  in  Chicago,  and  one  year  with  Rudolph 
Ganz,  piano,  in  Berlin. 

Mr.  Pierce  was  director  of  music  in  Tabor 
College,  1902-06,  at  Cornell  College,  1906-07, 
when  he  was  called  to  Grinnell  College  in  1907 
as  Director  of  the  Conservatory,  teacher  of 
piano  and  ’cello,  and  director  of  chorus  and 
orchestra.  He  was  elected  president  of  the 
Music  Teachers’  Association  of  Iowa,  one  year, 
and  is  a member  of  M.  T.  N.  A. 

Mr.  Pierce  was  married  to  Miss  Alma  A. 
Fuller,  ex-Con.,  Oberlin,  in  1906.  Mrs.  Pierce 


has  been  actively  engaged  in  teaching  piano 
in  Grinnell  since  her  marriage. 

Mr.  Pierce  has  made  Grinnell  one  of  the 
leading  colleges  of  the  Northwest  for  advance- 
ment in  all  lines  of  musical  culture  and  ap- 
preciation. There  have  been  many  teachers 
at  Grinnell  from  Oberlin. 

At  present  Mr.  Harry  W.  Matlack,  O.  C.  M. 
’97,  professor  of  organ  and  theory,  and  Mrs. 
Bertha  Shutts  Smiley,  O.  C.  M.  ’04,  associate 
professor  of  piano  and  violin,  are  leading 
teachers  on  the  Grinnell  faculty. 


CORNELL  COLLEGE  CONSERVATORY  OF 
MUSIC 

Director,  Frank  H.  Shaw,  O.  C.  M.  ’07 

The  present  director  went  to  Cornell  three 
years  after  graduation  from  Oberlin  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Organ  and  Theory,  acting  as  director 
in  1911-12  during  the  absence  of  Director  Hor- 
ace A.  Miller,  O.  C.  M.  ’04,  in  Europe.  Mr. 
Shaw  spent  the  years  1912-15  in  Europe  study- 
ing organ  with  Widor  in  Paris  and  piano  with 
Wiehmayer  in  Stuttgart. 

He  was  made  director  at  Cornell  in  1915.  He 
has  built  up  an  Artist  Recital  course  and 
Spring  Festival  second  to  none  in  the  West. 
The  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  makes  in 
1922  its  twentieth  consecutive  annual  appear- 
ance at  this  festival.  Bachelor  of  Music  de- 
grees and  a Bachelor  of  Music  course  with 
public  school  music  as  a major  subject,  have 
been  established. 

An  orchestra  of  thirty-five  pieces,  a Men’s  Glee 
Club,  a Women’s  Glee  Club  have  been  estab- 
lished, all  these  organizations  making  an  an- 
nual tour  with  fine  success.  There  is  an  Ora- 
torio Society  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  members 
giving  annual  performances  of  the  “Messiah  ’ 
and  other  standard  works,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Chicago  Orchestra  at  the  Spring  Fes- 
tival. 

A long  list  of  graduates  and  students  from 
Oberlin  Conservatory  have  been  engaged  in 
building  up  this  conservatory,  one  of  the  best 
in  the  entire  northwest.  Those  at  present  on 
the  faculty  are: 

Horace  A.  Miller,  O.  C.  M.  ’04,  Professor  of 
Organ  and  Theory. 

John  L.  Conrad,  student,  1905-0S,  Professor 
of  Singing. 

Julia  Seiler  Shaw,  O.  C.  M.  ’08,  Instructor  in 
Violin. 

Daniel  L.  Huffman,  O.  C.  M.  ’18,  Instructor 
in  Piano  and  Harmony. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  WOOSTER  CONSERVA- 
TORY OF  MUSIC 

Mb.  Neille  Odell  Rowe  (0.  C.  M.  ’05), 
Director 

Neille  Odell  Rowe,  after  his  graduation  in 
1905,  taught  organ,  theory,  and  piano  for  the 
next  three  years  at  Fargo  College.  In  1908  he 
was  called  as  the  director  of  the  Conservatory 
of  Music  at  Tabor  College.  During  his  four 
years  there,  the  conservatory  enrollment  in- 


creased about  eighty  per  cent.  Here  he  was  or- 
ganist and  director  of  music  at  the  Congrega- 
tional church,  and  conductor  of  the  Tabor 
Oratorio  Society.  Indicative  of  the  society's 
growth  may  be  mentioned  the  successful  pro- 
duction of  George  Schumann's  “ Ruth.”  Eager 
for  foreign  study,  Mr.  Rowe,  with  his  wife,  nee 
Gertrude  Raph,  ex-O.  C.  M.,  and  their  two  lit- 
tle daughters,  went  to  Paris  for  the  year  1912- 
13.  His  study  was  divided  between  organ 
with  Widor,  theory  with  Roussel,  and  piano 
with  Phillipp.  (On  the  trip  they  are  planning 
for  1923  they  will  carry  a lively  quartet  of 
children,  two  boys  having  joined  the  company 
in  Wooster.)  Returning  to  America  he  gave 


up  the  possibility  of  a church  position  and  pri- 
vate work  iu  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  resume  col- 
lege teaching  at  Muskingum.  In  his  one  year 
here  Mr.  Rowe  raised  the  standard  of  work 
required  for  graduation  about  two  years.  He 
accepted  the  directorship  of  the  Conservatory 
of  Music  of  the  College  of  Wooster  in  1914, 
where,  since  his  arrival,  the  conservatory  at- 
tendance has  increased  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five per  cent.  There  has  been  added  about 
two  years  of  advanced  theory  to  requirements 
for  graduation,  as  well  as  a higher  standard 
for  public  performance.  Excluding  two  teach- 
ers from  Chicago  conservatories,  Mr.  Rowe  has 
an  “Oberlin”  faculty.  These  are,  in  order  of 
service,  James  Husst  Hall,  O.  C.  M.  '15,;  Flor- 
ence Jenney  Hall,  O.  C.  M.  '07;  Homer  E. 
Crain,  O.  C.  M.  '16;  Irene  Sadler  Craiu,  O.  C. 
M.  '18,  and  Mary  Lucille  Purcell,  O.  C.  M. 
T9.  Mrs.  Rowe  has  assisted  from  time  to  time 
in  the  theory  and  preparatory  departments. 
Mr.  Rowe  has  developed  a fine  choir  at  West- 
minster Church,  the  college  church,  where  he 
is  organist-director.  He  is  also  the  director  of 
the  Wooster  Oratorio  Society,  an  organization 
producing  under  his  leadership  artistic  per- 
formances of  such  works  as  Franck’s  “ Beati- 
tudes,” and  Saint-Saens’  “ Samson  and  Deli- 
lah.” This  May  they  are  to  sing  the  Verdi 
“ Requiem.”  Mr.  Rowe  is  a Fellow  of  the 
American  Guild  of  Organists,  and  a Bachelor 
of  Music  from  the  University  of  New  York. 
His  even,  patient,  and  happy  disposition,  to- 
gether with  his  persistent  love  of  finished, 
artistic  performance  have  brought  him  great 
success  as  a teacher  and  conductor. 


AELIOIAN  FELLOWSHIP 

The  Aelioian  Alumnae  announce  their 
biennial  award  of  $500.00  in  June,  1922, 
for  graduate  work.  This  fellowship  is 
open  to  women  holding  a degree  from 
Oberlin  College.  Applications  should  be 
sent  on  or  before  April  25,  1922,  to  Pro- 
fessor C.  G.  Rogers,  Chairman,  Commit- 
tee on  Graduate  Study  and  Degrees, 
stating  qualifications  and  studies  to  be 
pursued. 

(Signed)  Cora  L.  Swift, 

President, 

Aelioian  Alumnae  Association. 


C_  O j 
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OBERLIN  TEACHERS  OF  MUSIC 
IN  OTHER  COLLEGES 

Baker  University,  Baldwin,  Kansas. 

Louis  U.  Rowland,  O.  C.  M.  ’07,  Professor  of 
Piano  and  Theory. 

Harold  R.  Harvey,  ’12,  Professor  ol  Violin. 
Bossart  School  of  Music,  Owatonna,  Minn. 

Archibald  Scott  Bossart,  O.  C.  M.  ‘OS. 
Clarendon  College,  Clarendon,  Texas. 

Ralph  Deane  Shure,  ’07,  Director  of  Music. 
Cumberland  College,  Williamsburg,  Ivy. 

Eleanor  C.  De  Groff,  ’21. 

Des  Moines  College,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Edith  Usry,  A.B.  ’ll,  O.  C.  M.  ’12,  Professor 
of  Piano,  Theory  and  History. 

Doane  College,  Crete,  Nel). 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Lindsay  Carlson,  O.  C.  M.  ‘OS, 
Professor  of  Piano  and  Theory. 

Ellsworth  College,  Iowa  Falls,  la. 

Artemas  E.  Bullock,  '1)4,  Director  of  Music. 
Florence  Woolley  Mauss,  ’13,  Professor  of  Violin. 
Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mary  Helman,  ex-Cons.,  Director  and  Teacher 
of  Public  School  Music. 

Mary  E.  Chamberlin,  ex-Cons.,  Inst,  in  Plano. 
Alice  May  Grass,  07,  lust.  In  Organ  and  Plano. 
Ella  Frances  Cook,  ’87,  lust,  in  Piano  and  His- 
tory of  Music. 

Florence  Gillette,  ex-Cons.,  Supervisor  of  Music 
Classes  and  Teacher  of  Public  School  Music. 
Hampton  Institute. 

Nathaniel  Dett,  ’OS,  Director. 

Permelia  Allen,  ’0 o,  Professor  of  Violin. 

Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lulu  V.  Childers,  ‘00,  Director  of  the  Conser- 
vatory. 

Estelle  Pinkney,  ’1G,  Inst,  in  Piano  and  Voice. 
Roy  M.  Tibbs,  ’12,  Professor  of  Piano  and  Organ. 
Jones  College,  Perry,  Iowa. 

Helen  Holmes  Sloan,  1910. 

Judson  College,  Marion,  Ala. 

Carleton  J.  Llddle,  ’21. 

Morningside  Conservatory,  Sioux  City,  la. 

Paul  McCollin,  ’12,  Director. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Newton  McCollin,  ’10,  Instructor 
in  Voice. 

George  Hubbard,  ’21,  Inst,  in  Public  School 
Music. 

Erna  Ziehlsdorff,  ’18,  Inst,  in  Pianoforte. 
Northwestern  College,  Naperville,  111. 

Claude  Pinney,  ’10,  Director  of  Music  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Piano,  Organ  and  Theory. 
Northwestern  Conservatory,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Frederick  Mueller,  ’91,  Director. 

Ohio  University,  Athens,  O. 

Mrs.  J.  N.  HIzey,  ’18,  Instructor  In  Pianoforte. 
Pacific  University,  Forest  Grove,  Ore. 

Erma  Taylor,  ’12. 

Pomona  College,  Claremont,  Calif. 

Bertha  Hart,  ’0G,  Instructor  in  Pianoforte. 
Talladega  College. 

Tourgfte  A.  DeBose,  ’17,  Inst,  in  Piano  and  Violin. 
Tarkio  College,  Tnrklo,  Mo. 

Mr.  William  P.  Lamale,  ’10. 

Mrs.  Maud  M.  Hughes  Lamale,  ’09. 

Trinity  University,  Waxahachle,  Texas. 


J.  Ii.  Graham,  ’08,  Director  of  Music  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Voice. 

University  of  Indiana. 

Charles  .7.  Wing,  ’12,  O.  C.  M.  '14,  Head  of  the 
Piano  Department. 

University  School  of  Music,  I.lncoln,  Neb. 

Willard  Kimball,  ’73,  Director. 

Dura  Schuler  Smith,  '07,  Inst.  In  Piano. 

Charles  F.  H.  Mills,  '97,  Inst,  in  Voice. 

Howard  Ira  Kirkpatrick,  '97,  Inst.  In  Voice. 

University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion,  S.  Dak. 

Mary  I.  Truran,  '20,  Inst,  in  Pianoforte. 

Vassal'  College. 

George  S.  Dickinson,  ’09,  O.  C.  M.  '10,  Associate 
Professor  of  Musical  Theory. 

K-  Harold  Geer,  '07,  Associate  Professor  of  Organ. 

Washburn  College. 

Frank  S.  Kenyon,  'll,  O.  C.  M.  '13,  Professor 
of  Plano. 

Washington  State  College,  Pullman.  Wash. 

Alfred  II.  Meyer,  '10,  Associate  Professor  of 
Organ,  Theory  and  Plano. 

Yankton  College. 

Bertha  Belle  Taylor,  '19,  Inst,  in  Piano  and 
Theory. 

Lueile  Stonebraker,  'IS,  Inst,  in  Piano. 


A NEW  COLLECTION  OF  FRENCH  SONGS 

Teachers  of  French,  and  all  Interested  in 
French  popular  poetry  and  music,  will  be  at- 
tracted to  the  work  entitled  Chants  de  France , 
compiled  and  edited  by  Professors  Russell  P. 
Jameson  and  Arthur  E.  Heacox  of  Oberlin, 
and  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  & Co.  The  col- 
lection consists  of  patriotic  songs,  folk  songs, 
modern  romances,  noels,  church  songs,  etc., 
and  is  provided  with  piano  accompaniments 
where  necessary,  with  vocabulary,  historical 
and  explanatory  notes,  and  biographical  ap- 
pendix. The  book  is  intended  for  classes  in 
French  in  schools  and  colleges,  circles,  and 
clubs.  The  editors  truthfully  say  that  songs 
are  of  value  in  language  teaching,  not  merely 
because  they  add  to  the  pleasure  of  the  stu- 
dents, but  also  because  the  exercise  they  afford 
in  pronunciation  and  the  acquisition  of  a vo- 
cabulary is  more  efficient  than  the  ordinary 
method,  inasmuch  as  things  sung  are  more 
easily  remembered  than  things  recited. 

The  editors  have  performed  their  task  with 
great  patience,  taste,  and  scholarly  acumen. 
They  have  met  formidable  difficulties  owing  to 
the  embarrassing  wealth  of  material,  and  to 
the  fact,  that  previous  collections  in  French 
(scanty  in  themselves)  were  not  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  American  students.  Judgment  in 
exclusion  as  well  as  selection  was  necessary, 
and  the  editors  have  succeeded  in  putting  into 
a volume  of  148  pages  as  many  of  the  choicest 
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examples  of  French  popular  music  as  could 
well  be  contained  in  so  small  a compass.  In 
view  of  the  use  for  which  the  book  is  intend- 
ed, it  seemed  necessary  to  provide  piano  ac- 
companiments in  many  cases,  and  also  to  scoi  c 
for  mixed  voices  melodies  originally  in  unison. 
This  part  of  the  work  has  been  well  per- 
formed by  Professor  Heacox.  Among  the 
special  features  are  a group  of  Canadian  folk 
songs,  and  a few  especially  beloved  by  the 
French  soldiers  in  the  late  war,  “ Madelon, 


the  "chanson  de  poilu  ” par  excellence,  lead- 
ing the  list.  The  collaboration  is  a happy  one. 
The  professor  of  French  is  a cultured  music- 
lover,  and  the  professor  of  harmony  is  well 
versed  in  French  lore.  Hence  a collection 
which  will  be  instructive  to  all  who,  as  the 
preface  observes,  are  aware  that  an  interest 
in  the  life  of  a people  involves  a desire  to 
know  something  of  the  historic  and  patriotic 
songs  in  which  the  soul  of  the  people  is  so 
clearly  revealed.  Edward  Dickinson. 


JOHN  PRINDLE  SCOTT 


Mr.  John  Prindle  Scott,  who  studied  in  the 
Conservatory  from  1896  - 1900,  is  one  of  Ober- 
lin’s  most  distinguished  and  beloved  “alumni.” 
It  is  not  often  that  academic  institutions  dis- 
cover or  develop  men  of  creative  genius.  Each 
artist  who  creates  a new  thing  of  beauty  is 
therefore  worthy  of  all  honor.  Mr.  Scott’s 
contribution  to  Oberlin  life  through  his  college 
songs  is  increasingly  significant  as  the  use  of 
them  becomes  traditional.  His  contribution  to 
American  music,  also,  is  far  from  negligible. 


On  the  occasion  of  the  publication  of  his 
fiftieth  song,  Mr.  Scott  has  issued  a folder  con- 
taining a list  of  his  published  compositions, 
several  of  which  are  favorites  for  church  or 
concert  singing. 

Mr.  Scott’s  increasing  deafness,  while  making 
impossible  his  former  teaching  and  concert 
work,  does  not  seem  to  hinder  his  far  more  im- 
portant work  of  composition.  His  host  of 
Oberlin  friends  form  an  eager  audience  await- 
ing the  songs  that  Mr.  Scott  is  yet  to  write. 
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SAMUEL  P.  ORTH,  ’96 

On  February  26th  a cable  to  Cornell  Uni- 
versity announced  the  death  of  Samuel  P.  Orth. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Orth  were  on  their  way 
to  Egypt,  where  he  hoped  to  recover  more 
fully  from  the  effects  of  his  automobile  acci- 
dent of  last  spring.  They  sailed  on  the  White 
Star  liner  Lapland  on  February  4 aud  had 
planned  an  itinerary  that  would  take  them 
through  Italy,  Switzerland  and  France  on  their 
return. 

Mr.  Orth  was  one  of  Oberlin’s  most  distin- 
guished graduates.  An  unconventional  and 
thought-provoking  teacher,  a vivid  and  mov- 
ing orator,  a distinguished  writer  on  political 
and  sociological  subjects,  Mr.  Orth  was  a leading 
figure  wherever  he  appeared.  An  editorial  in 
the  Ithaca  Journal-News  describes  his  polit- 
ical interests: 

“ He  turned  to  politics  naturally,  becoming 
an  ardent  partisan,  and  remained  one  until  his 
death.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  Ohio  school 
of  politics.  He  was  a party  man  through  and 
through,  yet  always  retained  his  independence 
of  thought  and  expression.  He  wanted  to  get 
out  in  the  practical  field  again  and  it  is  no 
secret  that  this  ambition  was  in  the  way  of  be- 
ing gratified  this  fall.  Of  all  the  candidates 
mentioned  to  succeed  Congressman  Houghton 
in  Washington  he  was  the  outstanding  figure 
and  the  course  of  events  was  shaping  to  make 
him  the  Republican  nominee  at  the  next  elec- 
tion.” 

The  editorial  concludes: 

“ He  was  a helpful,  far-seeing  citizen,  who 
took  a genuine  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
city  in  which  he  lived,  as  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Commerce  and  in  other  civic  enter- 
prises. The  university  mourns  a brilliant 
teacher,  the  city  a genial,  able  and  stimulat- 
ing citizen,  aud  not  a few  Ithacans  a mighty 
good  friend.” 

And  Oberlin,  his  Alma  Mater,  mourns  the 
loss  of  a distinguished  son. 

The  following  summary  of  his  life  is  quoted 
from  the  Cornell  Alumni  News: 

“ Professor  Orth  was  born  at  Capac,  Mich., 
on  August  1,  1873,  and  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
John  and  Katharine  Troeller  Orth.  He  grad- 
uated B.S.  from  Oberlin  in  1896,  and  afterward 
studied  law  and  political  science  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  and  Columbia,  where  he 
held  a fellowship  and  from  which  he  received 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  1903.  From  1897  to 


1902  he  was  professor  of  political  aud  social 
science  in  Buchtel  College.  For  the  next  nine 
years  he  practiced  law  in  Cleveland;  from  1904 
to  1910  he  lectured  on  international  law,  eco- 
nomics, and  political  science  at  Western  Re- 
serve, the  Case  School,  and  Oberlin.  He  was 
president  of  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Education 
in  1904-5  and  was  assistant  U.  S.  attorney  in 
1905-8. 

“ In  1912  he  came  to  Cornell  as  professor  of 
political  science.  He  won  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  his  students,  and  was  regarded  as 
an  efficient  teacher,  for  whom  his  pupils 
worked  hard.  He  had  peculiar  gifts  as  an  ora- 
tor, and  was  in  constant  demand  for  patriotic 
and  civic  addresses.  In  the  war  he  was  active 
in  campaigning,  and  was  considered  one  of 
the  most  effective  speakers  in  the  state.  He 
was  one  of  the  four  professors  who  were 
chosen  to  give  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  course  in  War 
Aims.  He  also  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Semi-Centennial  Campaign. 

“ He  was  the  author  of  ‘ The  Centralization 
of  Administration  in  Ohio’  (1903),  ‘Five 
American  Politicians’  (1903),  ‘A  History  of 
Cleveland’  (1909),  ‘Socialism  and  Democ- 
racy in  Europe’  (1913),  ‘Readings  on  the  Re- 
lation of  Government  to  Industry’  (1915), 
‘The  Imperial  Impulse’  (1916),  ‘The  Boss 
and  the  Machine’  (1918),  ‘The  Armies  of  La- 
bor’ (1919),  ‘Our  Foreigners:  a Chronicle  of 
Americans  in  the  Making’  (1920);  and  many 
articles  in  professional  and  literary  period- 
icals. 

“ He  married  Miss  Jane  Davis  of  Youngs- 
town, Ohio,  on  August  17,  1899.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  American  Political  Science  As- 
sociation.” 


LENTEN  SERVICES 

The  special  Lenten  services  held  on  Sunday 
evenings  in  Finney  Chapel  have  been  conduct- 
ed this  year  by  the  following  speakers: 

March  5— Dr.  T.  W.  Graham. 

March  12 — Prof.  J.  A.  Youtz  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Theology. 

March  19 — Prof.  Albert  Parker  Fitch  of  Am- 
herst, Mass. 

March  26 — Theodore  G.  Soares  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

April  2 — Unannounced. 

April  9— Prof.  H.  L.  Willett  of  Chicago. 
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ALFRED  TYLER  HEMINGWAY. ’02 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Alfred  Tyler  Hem- 
ingway came  with  greater  shock  to  very  few 
than  to  his  large  circle  of  college  friends.  His 
appearance  at  Oberlin  during  the  last  Com- 
mencement compelled  the  belief  among  all  his 
friends  that  he  was  in  the  very  prime  of  life 
and  at  the  zenith  of  robust  health.  He  entered 
into  that  occasion  so  completely  that  we  find 
it  difficult  to  think  that  he  will  never  return 
to  mingle  with  his  college  associates  again. 

Tyler  was  born  in  Oak  Park,  111.,  December  4, 


1877,  and  after  graduating  from  the  high  school 
of  his  native  place  he  entered  the  freshman 
class  of  Oberlin  in  the  fall  of  1897.  In  college 
he  took  a prominent  part  in  social,  literary  and 
religious  activities,  ever  showing  that  univer- 
sal spirit  of  good-will  toward  others  that  was 
later  to  win  him  many  friends  and  wide  influ- 
ence in  the  world  at  large.  The  college  rec- 
ords, because  of  a year’s  absence,  assign  him 
to  the  class  of  1902.  But  it  was  with  the  class 
of  1901  that  he  was  first  and  most  intimately 
identified.  But  both  organizations  felt  the  im- 


press of  his  personality  and  will  mourn  hi3 
premature  departure. 

On  April  8,  1903,  he  married  Miss  Arabell 
White,  formerly  of  the  class  of  1901,  later  of 
the  class  of  1902,  Wellesley,  a daughter  of  John 
Barber  White  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  It  was  in 
that  city  that  they  had  spent  most  of  their 
married  life,  and  it  was  in  the  Research  hos- 
pital there  that  Tyler  died  of  pneumonia  Feb- 
ruary 24,  after  a single  week  of  illness. 

On  leaving  college  he  entered  the  lumber 
business,  working  in  the  forests  of  Louisiana 
at  one  dollar  per  day.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  held  the  following  positions: 

Secretary  and  general  manager,  Forest  Lum- 
ber Co.;  secretary,  Louisiana  Central  Lumber 
Co.;  assistant  secretary,  Louisiana  Long  Leaf 
Lumber  Co.;  treasurer,  Louisiana  Sawmill  Co.; 
secretary,  White  Grandin  Lumber  Co.;  secre- 
tary, Exchange  Sawmills  Sales  Lumber  Co.; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Forest  Oil  & Gas  Co. 

His  book  entitled  " How  to  Make  Good  ” 
grew  out  of  a letter  of  advice  and  encourage- 
ment sent  to  his  son,  Franklin.  It  has  been 
widely  read  for  its  sound  and  practical  ideal- 
ism. Mr.  Hemenway  was  a deacon  in  the 
Westminster  Congregational  church  of  his 
city,  and  a trustee  of  Drury  college.  He  was 
known  as  a man  of  large  heart  and  buoyant 
spirits,  and  one  who  found  time  among  his 
multiple  business  affairs  to  give  himself  un- 
selfishly to  the  best  interest  of  his  community. 
He  will  be  greatly  missed,  and  widely  mourned. 
To  me  he  will  always  be  “Ty”  Hemingway,  the 
bright-eyed  lovable  boy  with  w'hom  I sat  in 
Latin  class,  whose  genial  face  and  kindly  ex- 
pressions of  good-will  are  among  the  finest  and 
brightest  memories  of  college  life. 

To  all  of  his  family  there  will  go  out  from 
the  Oberlin  constituency  expressions  of  the 
highest  appreciation  of  Tyler  and  the  pro- 
foundest  sympathy  for  them  all  in  their  very 
great  bereavement.  A single  quotation  from 
the  “Kansas  City  Star”  testifies  to  the  range 
of  his  influence,  to  the  impression  he  has  left 
behind,  and  the  place  he  will  ever  have  in  our 
hearts: 

"Such  personalities  as  his  live  on  in  the  lives 
they  have  touched,  in  the  activities  they  have 
Influenced,  a permanent  possession,  not  only  of 
their  friends,  but  of  the  whole  community.” 
Robert  E.  Brown,  ’01. 
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ON  AND  OFF  THE  CAMPUS 


College  Faculty 

PRESIDENT  KING'S  APPOINTMENTS 
Feb.  19 — Address  before  the  Student  Volun- 
teers, at  Oberlin. 

Feb.  27 — Address  at  the  Institute  of  Theology 
at  Oberlin,  on  “Present  Day  Obstacles 
to  a Christian  Philosphy  of  Life.’’ 
Mch.  23 — Lecture  on  John’s  Gospel  at  the 
Church  Workers’  Training  School  of 
United  Church,  Oberlin. 

Mch.  26 — Preaching  at  the  Denison  Avenue 
Congregational  Church,  Cleveland. 

An  invitation  to  go  to  Russia  for  several 
months  in  an  important  representative  capaci- 
ty has  been  received  by  President  King,  which 
he  has  felt  obliged  to  decline. 

Died,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  December  18,  1921, 
Sophia  M.,  wife  of  Professor  John  T.  Shaw. 
The  funeral  and  burial  were  at  New  Milford, 
Conn.,  Mrs.  Shaw’s  early  home.  For  many 
years  Mrs.  Shaw  was  one  of  the  finest  influ- 
ences in  Oberlin.  The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Shaw  was  always  open  to  Academy  students, 
most  of  whom  remember  with  gratitude  the 
kindly  charm  and  refining  influence  of  Mrs. 
Shaw. 

While  Professor  Hubbard  was  in  China  last 
year  he  made  a collection  of  copper  and  other 
ores,  rocks,  pottery,  jade,  a burial  vase  1400 
to  1500  years  old,  and  other  objects.  These 
he  has  labeled  and  put  on  exhibition  in  the 
geological  museum. 

Professor  R.  P.  Jameson  gave  on  January  19 
at  the  College  of  Wooster,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  French  club,  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
"Le  Pays  de  France,”  showing  the  principal 
geographical  and  architectural  features  of 
France. 

On  February  1 Professor  Jameson  gave  a 
similar  lecture  on  Spain  before  the  Normal 
club  of  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Professor  Clarence  Ward  attended  at  Prince- 
ton a three  day  meeting  of  the  Harvard-  Prince- 
ton Fine  Arts  professors. 

Professor  P.  D.  Sherman  gave  addresses  in 
Detroit  February  4th  and  5th. 

Professor  Jesse  F.  Mack  has  an  article  on 
“The  Development  of  Milton’s  Political  Think- 


ing” in  the  Sewanee  Review  for  January- 
March. 

Dean  Anna  M.  Klingenhagen  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Deans 
of  Women  held  in  Chicago  the  week  of  Feb- 
ruary twentieth.  She  used  this  opportunity  to 
collect  data  for  use  in  the  new  course  on  vo- 
cational guidance  in  which  she  gives  several 
lectures  to  the  women. 

On  Saturday,  February  18,  T.  Nelson  Metcalf 
was  the  guest  of  the  Alumni  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  at  their  reunion  dinner  at  Min- 
neapolis. 

Professor  S.  R.  Williams  returned  home 
February  27  from  New  York,  where  he  at- 
tended a meeting  of  the  physics  section  of  the 
National  Research  Council.  He  also  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  Oberlin  Association  of  New 
York  on  February  24.  Next  year  Mr.  Williams 
will  be  associated  with  Mr.  Robert  A.  Millikan 
of  California  Institute  of  Technology  in  re- 
search on  the  subject  of  the  electrical  prop- 
erty of  matter. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Sinclair,  '00,  associate  professor 
of  mathematics,  has  been  awarded  a fellow- 
ship for  1922-23  by  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women,  which  grants  the  privi- 
lege of  studying  at  any  university  desired. 

Professor  Lynds  Jones  is  planning  his 
annual  ecology  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast,  with 
Ford  cars  as  the  means  of  conveyance.  The 
principal  points  along  the  route  will  be  Joliet, 
111.,  Dubuque,  la.,  MacGregor,  la.,  Lake  Oko- 
boji,  Yellowstone  Park,  Pocatello,  Ida.,  and 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  The  last  week  the  party 
will  camp  near  either  San  Diego  or  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

Members  of  the  Faculty  club  enjoyed  a Schu- 
bert musical  Saturday  evening,  March  IS.  Pro- 
fessor Dickinson  read  a paper  on  Schubert; 
Professor  Harroun  and  Mrs.  Maitland  sang 
some  of  his  songs,  and  Mrs.  Bennett  played  a 
few  of  his  piano  compositions. 

Shades  of  President  Mahan!  A post  card 
notice  from  the  Faculty  Club  reads:  “ Drop 

in  after  the  game  Saturday  evening  for 
Dancing  in  the  dining  room  to  music  from  the 
fine  new  phonograph  that,  several  members 
are  presenting  to  the  club.  Twelve  couples 
can  dance  at  one  time.  Bridge  for  the  rest.” 
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Professor  H.  L.  Lutz,  who  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  taxation  mat- 
ters, has  accepted  a commission  as  special  ad- 
visor to  the  tax  committee  of  the  Washington 
state  legislature.  He  will  spend  the  early  part 
of  the  summer  there  helping  the  committee  re- 
vise the  entire  taxation  system  of  the  state. 

After  his  work  there  Professor  Lutz  will  go 
to  California,  where  he  will  teach  during  the 
summer  at  Leland  Stanford  Uuiversity. 


School  of  Theology 

About  seventy  Congregational  ministers  of 
Ohio  held  an  institute  in  Oberlin  February  27, 
28  and  March  1st.  A committee  of  the  Ohio 
State  Conference  arranged  the  following  pro- 
gram : 

Monday,  February  27. 

3:00  to  5:00  p.  m. — President  King. 

Present  Day  Obstacles  to  a Christian 
Philosophy  of  Life:  Inerrancy  of  the 

Scriptures;  Extreme  Apocalypticism; 
Spiritualism;  Christian  Science;  False 
Mysticism,  Material  Interpretation  of 
Physical  Science  and  Evolution;  Beha- 
vioristic Psychology;  Nietzschean  revolt 
against  Christianity. 

7:30  to  9:30  p.  m.— Dean  C.  W.  Nicol. 

Recent  Trends  in  Psychology. 

Tuesday,  February  28. 

9:00  to  11:00  a.  m. — Dean  Bosworth. 

Jesus  and  the  Messianic  idea  in  Primi- 
tive and  Present  Day  Christian  Experi- 
ence. 

2:00  to  5:00  p.  m. — Professor  Graham. 

Some  Problems  of  Modern  Preaching. 

Professor  Fullerton 

The  Prophet’s  Ground  of  Hope  in  Dark 

Times,  Ancient  and  Modern. 

Wednesday,  March  1st. 

9:00  to  11:00  a.  m. — Professor  Hannah. 

Pre-Millenarianism  Treated  Historically. 

A similar  Institute  was  held  a year  ago.  It 
was  voted  by  those  in  attendance  this  year 
to  plan  for  another  meeting  next  year. 

February  21  to  24,  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  School  of  Theology,  using  some  of  the  in- 
come of  the  Haskell  Lecture  Fund,  Dr.  Albert 
W.  Palmer,  pastor  of  Central  Union  church  of 
Honolulu,  gave  four  lectures  in  Oberlin,  one 
of  which  was  the  Washington’s  Birthday  ad- 
dress. The  lectures,  except  the  one  on  Wash- 
ington's Birthday,  were  given  in  the  auditor- 


ium of  the  First  church.  They  were  well  at- 
tended and  exceedingly  interesting.  The  gen- 
eral topic  was  “ What  Hawaii  means  for 
Christian  Civilization.”  The  subjects  of  the 
lectures  were  as  follows: 

Lecture  One — “ The  Historical  and  Mission- 
ary Background.” 

Lecture  Two — “ The  Middle  Period  of  Reac- 
tion, Turmoil  and  Complication.” 

Lecture  Three — “ Hawaii’s  Strategic  Import- 
ance Today.” 

Washington’s  Birthday  Address — “America 
and  Japan  from  a Hawaiian  Viewpoint.” 

Dr.  Palmer  also  spoke  at  three  chapel  serv- 
ices. His  visit  to  Oberlin  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing events  of  the  year. 

Professor  James  H.  Breasted  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  is  to  be  the  Haskell  lecturer 
for  1922.  The  lectures  will  be  given  in  the 
First  church  auditorium  at  4 p.  m.  The  gen- 
eral topic  is  “ The  Rise  of  Conscience  and  the 
Conscienciousness  of  Moral  Responsibility  in 
Ancient  Egypt.”  The  schedule  of  lectures  is 
as  follows: 

Tuesday,  March  21 — Egypt  and  Its  Story; 
the  Physical  and  Historical  Background. 

Wednesday,  March  22 — Death  and  Religion. 

Thursday,  March  3 — Moral  Worthiness  and 
the  Hereafter. 

Friday,  March  24 — Disillusionment  and  So- 
cial Idealism. 

Monday,  March  27 — Conscience  and  the  Book 
of  the  Dead. 

Tuesday,  March  28— Personal  Religion  and 
the  Age  of  Personal  Piety. 


CALENDAR 

April  6 — End  of  Spring  Recess. 

April  11 — U.  L.  A. — Carl  Akeley. 

April  14 — Good  Friday. 

April  16 — Easter. 

April  18 — Monthly  Lecture — Rev.  Lloyd 
C.  Douglas. 

April  18— Artist  Recital— Claire  Dux, 
Soprano. 

April  22 — Junior  Prom. 

May  4 — Phi  Beta  Kappa  address — 

Dr.  Vernon  Kellogg,  National  Research 
Council  of  Washington. 

May  5 — Baseball — O.  W.  U.  at  Ober- 

lin. 

May  6 — Track — Denison  at  Oberlin. 

Senior  Prom. 


IS 
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Conservatory  of  Music 

Springtime  always  ushers  in  a busy  time  for 
the  Conservatory.  Faculty  and  students  alike 
are  hard  at  work  preparing  material  for  con- 
certs and  recitals,  and  especially  the  seniors, 
for  this  is  the  time  of  the  senior  recitals,  of 
which  there  have  already  been  many  good 
ones,  and  there  are  many  more  to  follow. 
Very  interesting  major  recitals  have  been 
given  by  the  following  people:  Miss  Rebecca 

Burgner,  organ;  Miss  Dorothy  Radde,  piano; 
Miss  Hulda  Johnson,  piano;  Miss  Louise 
Macklin,  violin.  Miss  Radde  played  the  Grieg 
A Minor  Concerto  and  Miss  Johnson  played 
part  of  the  Chopin  E Minor. 

For  these  concertos  the  seniors  are  indebted 
to  the  aid  of  the  Conservatory  Orchestra, 
which  has  proved  to  be  of  no  small  assistance 
this  year,  and  of  no  mean  ability,  too.  In  fact, 
the  orchestra  is  the  best  we  have  had  in  sev- 
eral years,  both  as  to  size  and  quality.  It 
numbers  around  fifty  pieces,  and  has  a large 
string  section  that  greatly  adds  ‘o  the  effect 
of  the  organization. 

The  faculty  have  been  so  busy  preparing 
their  students  for  public  appearances  that  they 
have  not  had  much  time  for  recitals  of  their 
own,  though  one  very  good  recital  was  given 
in  Finney  Chapel  last  month  in  the  form  of  a 
faculty  concert  for  the  general  student  body. 
At  this  concert  the  faculty  trio  appeared,  and 
also  Mrs.  Maitland  and  Professor  Kessler 
gave  solo  groups.  It  has  been  found  that  mu- 
sic by  the  faculty  in  chapel  is  very  much  ap- 
preciated by  the  students,  and  there  is  a grow- 
ing demand  for  more.  This  year,  in  fact,  has 
seen  many  more  appearances  in  chapel  thau 
former  years,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  custom 
will  be  kept  up. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  to  know 
that  the  Director,  Mr.  Morrison,  has  just  re- 
cently returned  from  the  opening  of  the  East- 
man School  of  Music  at  Rochester.  Mr.  Mor- 
rison was  personally  invited  by  Mr.  Eastman 
to  attend  the  exercises,  and  was  afterwards 
entertained  at  Mr.  Eastman’s  home.  He  made 
a tour  of  inspection  of  the  school  and  found 
many  interesting  features  and  a splendid 
equipment.  He  has  not,  however,  switched  his 
affection  from  Oberlin,  and  still  contends  that 
Oberlin  is  superior  in  many  ways  to  any 
school  in  the  country.  We  agree! 

In  speaking  of  the  spring  concerts,  however, 


we  must  not  leave  out  the  fine  Artist  Recital 
course  for  the  second  semester.  Two  recitals 
have  already  been  given — one  by  Theo  Karle, 
American  tenor,  the  other  by  the  Cincinnati 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Eugene  Ysaye,  con- 
ductor. The  concert  by  Theo  Karle  gave  more 
pleasure  than  can  be  told  here,  and  acted  as 
a splendid  opening  to  the  course.  Mr.  Karle 
proved  to  be  especially  good  at  interpreting 
Russian  songs,  and  has  a voice  the  production 
of  which  is  little  short  of  marvelous.  The 
Cincinnati  Symphony  concert  was  as  near  per- 
fect as  could  be  wanted  and  the  program  was 
a delight  to  all  those  present.  Ysaye  was  dis- 
covered to  be  as  good  a conductor  as  he  has 
been  violinist,  and  handled  the  men  in  a di- 
rect, masterful  way.  The  remainder  of  the 
artist  course  comprises  the  following  con- 
certs: Alexander  Siloti,  Russian  pianist; 

Claire  Dux,  soprano  of  Chicago  Opera  Co.; 
and  the  Cleveland  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  last  named  will  appear  also  with  the 
Musical  Union  in  their  May  Festival.  This 
spring  the  Union  is  to  give  “ The  Children’s 
Crusade”  by  Pierne — a beautiful  work,  and 
interesting  also  from  the  fact  that  a chorus 
of  fifty  children  will  be  used  in  the  perform- 
ance. It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a large 
outside  attendance  for  the  Festival. 

The  situation  in  the  Conservatory  for  the 
second  semester,  unfortunately,  is  not  quite  so 
bright  as  it  was  the  first  half  of  the  year. 
Quite  a few  students  have  had  to  leave  on  ac- 
count of  financial  difficulties,  and  although 
everything  has  been  done  for  scholarship  aid 
that  possibly  can  be  done,  many  who  remain 
are  finding  it  a hard  struggle  to  get  through. 
Will  the  time  come  soon  when  the  Conserva- 
tory will  receive  its  deserving  shaie  of  en- 
dowments and  scholarship  funds?  We  sin- 
cerely hope  so,  and  also  hope  that  the  loyal 
friends  and  alumni  of  both  the  college  and  the 
Conservatory  will  do  all  in  their  power,  when- 
ever possible,  to  speed  that  time  along. 

Harold  Richet,  ’21. 


Karl  Wilson  Gehrkens,  Professor  of  School 
Music,  was  elected  president  of  the  Music  Su- 
pervisors’ National  Conference  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  March  22.  Twice  before  Mr.  Gehrkens 
has  been  obliged,  on  account  of  press  of  work, 
to  refuse  this  position.  The  annual  meeting  in 
1923  is  to  be  held  in  Cleveland. 
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Metcalf,  DeVol,  Wilson,  Fish,  Coates,  Demo,  Masters 
Lee,  Beck,  Bailey,  Cook,  Reynolds,  Parsons,  Ford,  Caftan,  Watts 
Boesel,  Baker,  Harris,  Hudson,  Billington,  Shotts,  Lewis,  Johnson 
(Missing,  Radde  and  Watkins). 


The  Women 

Lois  M.  Beck Galion,  0. 

Prudence  H.  Fish  ....  Vergennes,  Vt. 
Hope  T.  Ford  ....  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  A.  Ford,  ’98 

Ruth  M.  Harris Red  Oak,  la. 

Marguerite  A.  Lee Erie,  Pa. 

Alice  B.  Lewis Cleveland,  O. 

Sister  of  J.  Bracket  Lewis,  ’16,  and  Neal 
H.  Lewis,  ’18 

Martha  H.  Bailey Canton,  O. 

Daughter  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Bailey, 
former  students 

Lucylle  E.  Baker Ashville,  0. 

Anna  K.  Billington Albion,  Pa. 

Florence  E.  Demo  . . . Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

Lillian  A.  Johnson  . . Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Janet  E.  Parsons  . . . Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Parsons. 
ex-’96 

Phyllis  K.  Stotts Convoy,  O. 

Elsa  L.  Boesel  ....  New  Bremen,  0. 

Glada  L.  Caffall Jennings,  La. 

Dorothy  M.  Reynolds  . . . Rockford,  111. 

B.  Lavina  Watkins Lorain  0. 

Helen  L.  Watts  ....  Scappoose,  Ore. 

Esther  L.  Wilson Erie,  Pa. 

Kathryn  J.  Coates  ....  Brecksville,  0. 
Daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  E.  Coates, 
former  student 

Winifred  A.  Cook Crestline,  O. 

Cordelia  F.  DeVol  ....  Lebanon,  Ind. 
Emma  J.  Hudson  ....  Marysville,  0. 

A Ruth  Masters Warren,  0. 

Ethel  L.  Metcalf Madison,  O. 

Daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Harlan  Met- 
calf ’89;  sister  of  Harlan  G.  Metcalf,  ’21 
PIANIST  AND  ACCOMPANIST 

Dorothy  A.  Radde  ....  Cleveland,  O. 


’s  Glee  Club 


WOMEN’S  GLEE  CLUB  ITINERARY 

March 

28 — Erie,  Pa. 

March 

29 — Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

March 

30 — New  Castle,  Pa. 

March 

31 — Harrisburg,  Pa. 

April 

1 — Washington,  D.  C. 

April 

2 — Washington,  D.  C. 

April 

3 — Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

April 

4 — Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

April 

5 — Warren,  Ohio 

ANNUAL  HOME  CONCERT 
The  concert  by  the  Women’s  Glee  Club  has 
come  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful events  of  the  college  year,  and  the 
concert  in  Finney  Chapel,  March  18,  confirmed 
this  impression.  In  the  nature  of  the  case 
there  is  an  exceeding  charm  of  personality 
and  spirit  apart  from  the  music,  which  brings 
the  listener  into  a mood  that  makes  the  beau- 
tiful singing  all  the  more  appealing.  Fine  ma- 
terial for  a women’s  chorus  always  exists  in 
Oberlin,  and  it  devolves  upon  the  leader  to  se- 
lect it  and  train  the  voices  to  just  blending 
and  balance  together  with  the  precision  and 
shading  that  issues  in  an  artistic  impression. 
All  this  Mr.  Wirkler  accomplishes  with  a pa- 
tient skill  and  refined  taste  that  never  fail. 

The  program  this  year  consisted  of  two 
groups  of  choruses,  a trio,  and  a piano  solo, 
affording  a musical  frame  for  a very  engag- 
ing operetta  entitled  “ The  Japanese  Girl.” 
Emphatic  praise  must  be  given  to  Miss  Dor- 
othy Radde  of  the  Conservatory  senior  class, 
for  her  brilliant  solo  playing  and  for  the  rare 
taste  and  judgment  shown  in  her  accompani- 
ments. Edward  Dickinson. 
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Student  Life 

The  busy  winter  term  is  almost  over  and 
we  are  beginning  to  prepare  ourselves  to  take 
advantage  of  the  brief  recess  of  the  spring 
vacation,  which  opens  on  March  29.  For  most 
of  the  students  the  vacation  comes  as  a very 
welcome  rest  from  the  task  of  worthily  hold- 
ing a place  among  the  “ Learning  and  Labor- 
ing.” 

As  is  usual  this  is  a season  filled  with 
events.  On  February  22  the  annual  reception 
held  by  the  faculty  for  the  entire  student  body 
was  held  in  the  Art  Building.  The  reception 
this  year  was  well  attended  by  the  students, 
who  value  the  privilege  of  meeting  the  fac- 
ulty in  this  formal  social  way. 

On  March  3 and  4 a basketball  tournament 
was  held  in  Warner  Gymnasium,  in  which  six- 
teen teams  participated.  Amherst  high  school 
carried  off  the  silver  cup  as  a trophy.  Each 
of  the  sixteen  teams  was  lodged,  fed  and  en- 
tertained by  the  Boost  Oberlin  Association.  On 
the  Friday  evening  a stag  was  held  in  honor 
of  the  visiting  teams  and  the  boys  were  given 
the  opportunity  to  see  a little  of  the  real  Ober- 
lin spirit  and  fellowship  at  first  hand. 

Probably  the  most  significant  thing  of  the 
month  was  the  observance  of  the  Week  of 
Prayer.  In  preparation  for  this  a joint  com- 
mittee of  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  headed 
by  Dr.  Graham,  laid  careful  plans  for  the 
whole  program.  Working  through  the  two 
Cabinets  and  through  the  Captains  of  the 
Y.  W.  and  the  Friendship  Council  of  the  Y.  M. 
the  committee  was  able  to  place  clearly  be- 
fore the  students  the  aim  of  the  whole  week. 

Beginning  the  week  the  Christian  associa- 
tions held  a joint  meeting  in  Warner  Hall, 
given  over  to  the  Shansi  committee.  Chinese 
students  gave  most  interesting  talks  upon  the 
relations  of  the  Chinese  and  American  stu- 
dents. 

The  meetings  of  the  Week  of  Prayer  were 
in  charge  of  Dr.  Raymond  Calkins  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  On  Tuesday  evening,  February 
28,  he  spoke  on  the  subject,  “ Can  I Believe 
in  a Personal  God?”  on  Wednesday  eve- 
ning on  “ The  Person  of  Christ,”  and  on  Thurs- 
day, the  Day  of  Prayer,  in  the  morning  on 
“ The  Practice  of  Prayer,”  and  in  the  evening 
on  “ Religion  as  Friendship.” 

During  the  three  days  that  Dr.  Calkins  was 
in  Oberlin  his  whole  time,  outside  the  meet- 
ings, was  given  to  conferences  with  the  stu- 


dents and  a great  many  availed  themselves  of 
this  privilege  and  opportunity. 

There  has  been  in  the  past  months  a consid- 
erable feeling  that  there  was  something  lack- 
ing in  the  religious  life  of  the  students.  Many 
and  varied  have  been  the  expressions  as  to 
what  the  needs  might  be  and  what  are  the 
causes.  In  most  instances  the  whole  question 
has  M%u  pointed  as  a lack  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  young  people  today  in  things  relig- 
ious, but  the  splendid  response  at  the  meetings 
at  which  Dr.  Calkins  spoke  and  the  ready  in- 
terest shown  by  the  students  in  all  the  activi- 
ties of  this  Week  of  Prayer,  would  point  to 
the  fact  that  such  a lack  of  interest  does  not 
exist.  It  may  be  that  the  students  are  not 
definite  in  their  own  ideas  of  what  they  want 
along  this  line,  but  it  is  certain  that  they  can 
not  be  accused  of  being  either  thoughtless  or 
careless  where  these  things  are  concerned. 

The  whole  of  the  work  of  the  Christian  As- 
sociations this  year  and  the  response  of  the 
students  to  their  work  is  assurance  that  the 
present  generation  of  students  will  never  let 
go  nor  lower  the  splendid  religious  traditions 
and  aims  of  our  Alma  Mater. 

The  new  officers  have  been  elected,  and  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Hope  Ford  and  Rufus 
Emery  the  “ Y.  W.”  and  “ Y.  M.”  will  con- 
tinue to  cooperate  with  all  other  forces  in  the 
churches  and  in  the  college,  which  will  main- 
tain the  best  things  in  our  Oberlin  Student 
Life. 

At  present  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Asso- 
ciations have  been  abandoned  in  order  that  all 
attention  may  be  concentrated  on  the  Lenten 
services,  which  are  in  turn  meeting  a splen- 
did response  from  the  students  and  which  are 
supplying  needs  which  the  students  them- 
selves have  expressed  as  theirs. 

Harold  N.  Skidmore,  ’22. 


The  culmination  of  the  intramural  athlet- 
ics for  the  winter  came  on  Saturday,  March 
25,  at  the  “Athletic  Carnival.”  This  consisted 
of  the  inter-class  track  meet,  of  the  finals  of 
the  intra-mural  basketball  series  (in  which 
more  than  260  games  have  been  played),  and 
of  special  relays,  athletic  dances  and  “ stunts.” 

Thirty  students  were  dropped  at  the  end  of 
the  first  semester  on  account  of  failure  in 
scholarship.  The  number  last.  February  was 
nineteen.  Twenty-two  of  the  thirty  were  men, 
twelve  of  them  sophomores. 
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BASKETBALL 


ALUMNI  - VARSITY 


The  second  game  with  Case  proved  as  close 
and  exciting  as  the  first,  which  was  lost  by 
one  point  in  Cleveland.  After  a good  start, 
Oberlin  played  listlessly  until  the  last  few 
minutes,  when  a sudden  spurt  put  them  within 
two  points  of  victory.  Just  as  the  timer’s  pis- 
tol was  fired  Stallings  threw  the  tying  goal; 
but  the  refereee  ruled  that  the  score  came  too 
late.  Good  feeling  was  manifest  throughout 
the  game  and  the  sportsmanship  of  the  Ober- 
lin bleacher  crowd  was  exhibited  by  the  good 
humor  with  which  the  close  decision  was  re- 
ceived. 

Oberlin  finished  its  regular  basketball  sea- 
son by  defeating  Miami  34-28  in  Warner 
Gym  March  4.  The  Crimson  and  Gold  played 
the  best  game  of  the  year,  outclassing  the  big 
Red  team  throughout  most  of  the  hard  fought 
battle.  Both  teams  fought  evenly  for  the  first 
ten  minutes,  then  Oberlin  began  a bewildering 
attack,  which  netted  11  points,  while  Miami 
was  held  scoreless  and  left  the  score  22-12  at 
the  end  of  the  first  half.  Miami  made  a great 
effort  to  win  in  the  final  few  minutes  of  play, 
but  the  Oberlin  lead  was  too  great  a handi- 
cap and  the  final  count  gave  the  Crimson  and 
Gold  a comfortable  advantage.  Wheeler  fin- 
ished his  basketball  career  at  Oberlin  fittingly 
with  six  baskets  and  eight  successful  free 
throws  without  a miss.  Nye  played  the  best 
game  of  his  two  years’  varsity  experience, 
registering  three  shots,  besides  putting  up  a 
fine  floor  game.  Wood  also  made  three  bas- 
kets and  was  always  there  to  break  up  a Mi- 
ami play.  Marvin  and  Winters,  as  usual, 
played  their  strong  games  at  guard.  This  vic- 
tory gave  Oberlin  a record  of  eight  wins  and 
four  defeats  for  the  1922  season. 

Arthur  R.  Winters,  ’23,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
was  elected  captain  for  1922-23. 

Oberlin  23,  Hiram  18;  Oberlin  21,  Reserve 
2d;  Oberlin  34,  Kenyon  22;  Oberlin  26,  Mich. 
Aggies  25;  Oberlin  20,  Case  21;  Oberlin  39 
Otterbeiu  27;  Oberlin  26,  Reserve  21;  Oberlin 
27,  Buffalo  26;  Oberlin  21,  Syracuse  28;  Ober- 
rn  25,  Hamilton  22;  Oberlin  18,  Case  20;  Obet- 
nil  34,  Miami  28. 


Oberlin  defeated  Detroit  Junior  College 
a score  of  66  to  28  in  the  first  indoor  tra 
meet  of  the  year.  The  highest  point  winn, 
were  Mayer  10,  Steer  9%,  Clipson  9. 


As  you  might  guess  the  following  irreverent 
story  appeared  in  the  Oberlin  Review  for 
March  14: 

VARSITY  TRIMS  ALUMNI 

FOR  SCHOLARSHIP  BENEFIT 

Old  Time  Athletes  Play  Fast  Basketball  in 
Benefit  Game  for  Gray  Scholarship 
Fund 

Young  blood  proved  superior  to  that 
which  is  still  youthful  but  not  as  young, 
when  the  varsity  basketball  team  defeated 
the  alumni  team  41  to  17  in  a benefit  con- 
test played  last  Friday  evening  to  increase 
the  funds  of  the  Glenn  Gray  Fund. 

Many  of  the  most  famous  basketball 
players  Oberlin  has  graduated  played  in 
the  contest.  Chief  among  them  were  Hugh 
Smith,  “Herb”  Nichols,  “Whit”  Morrison, 
“Brock”  Henderson,  Mark  Kalbfleiseh, 
Theller,  “Polly”  Maclure  and  Harry  Mc- 
Phee  (cousin  of  “Mickey”).  The  rest  of 
the  formidable  squad  were;  George  Vra- 
denburg,  Mark  Ward,  “Bill”  Ament,  “Chet” 
Pendleton,  “Bob”  Stephan  and  "Bob” 
Smiley. 

The  alumni  stepped  in  at  the  beginning 
determined  to  give  a good  account  of  them- 
selves, but  the  ravages  of  time  and  good 
meals  had  dimmed  their  former  prowess 
and  before  the  game  had  been  in  session 
long  substitutes  were  called  upon  to  help 
bear  the  load  of  the  contest. 

The  alumni  put  up  a scrap  strongly 
reminiscent  of  the  spirit  they  showed  in 
other  and  more  sylph-like  days.  “Brock” 
Henderson  made  most  of  the  alumni  points. 
Wheeler  was  high  point  man  for  the  var- 
sity. 

The  game  netted  $250  for  the  Gray  Memo- 
rial fund  and  guarantees  the  tuition  ($200)  of 
the  first  Gray  scholar  for  next  year.  Applica- 
tions and  recommendations  may  be  sent  in  to 
the  Gray  Memorial  committee,  alumni  office, 
Oberlin,  or  to  any  of  the  committee. 

Next  year  the  game  will  be  played  on  Feb- 
ruary 21  and  will,  with  the  Alumni  Council 
meeting,  furnish  the  occasion  for  a big  winter 
homecoming. 
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THE  GRAY  MEMORIAL 

Little  by  little  the  Gray  Memorial  fund  con- 
tinues to  grow.  During  the  last  month  39 
donors  have  added  $800,  bringing  the  total  to 
$2,168. 

The  Alumni-Varsity  basketball  game,  thanks 
to  the  generosity  of  all  concerned,  but  especial- 
ly of  the  players  who  paid  their  own  expenses 
from  points  as  far  distant  as  Milwaukee  and 
Cincinnati,  netted  $250.  Of  this  $200  has  been 
set  aside  to  guarantee  full  tuition  for  the  first 
Gray  Memorial  scholar  next  year.  It  is  now 
the  immediate  aim  of  the  committee  to  com- 
plete a capital  fund  of  $4,000,  the  interest  of 
which  can  carry  the  first  Gray  scholar  through 
his  second  year. 

The  original  Gray  campaign  involved  send- 
ing letters  and  pamphlets  to  all  members  of 
the  classes  from  ’08  to  ’16.  Since  that  time 
some  Gray  committeemen  have  sent  out 
pamphlets  and  letters  to  all  the  other  alumni 
in  their  regions.  The  “ Rhodes  Scholarship 
Plan  ” is  sufficiently  important  to  warrant  giv- 
ing everybody  information  about  it,  and  it  is 
the  belief  of  the  committee  that  a few  alumni 
will  find  this  a desirable  form  of  scholarship 
aid.  But  no  intensive  solicitation  is  intended, 
nor  any  competition  with  existing  projects. 
Once  everybody  realizes  the  possibilities  of  the 
plan  it  will  grow  without  any  forcing. 

Although  we  have  only  a small  start  it  is 
well  to  keep  in  mind  the  ultimate  project  of 
developing  regional  scholarships.  Just  such  a 
plan  is  being  initiated  at  Yale.  An  editorial 
in  the  Yale  Alumni  Weekly  of  February  24, 
states  that  President  Angell  “ believes  that  by 
sending  picked  students  to  Yale  on  carefully 
prescribed  scholarships  the  local  alumni  asso- 
ciations can  help  the  University  to  assume  a 
more  national  and  at  the  same  time  a more 
democratic  character.”  The  editorial  contin- 
ues: “Here  assuredly  has  been  found  one  of 
the  best  forms  of  expression  of  alumni  loyalty. 
...  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  grad- 
uates who  have  fostered  these  alumni  associa- 
tion activities  and  to  those  who  have  conceived 
the  plan  of  a carefully  co-ordinated  national 
distribution  of  the  scholarships  that  the  schol- 
arship idea  has  become  so  important.” 

Gifts  and  pledges  are  acknowledged  with 
thanks  from  the  following: 

’78 — Mr.  Charles  S.  Brown. 

’79 — Judge  J.  A.  Barber. 

’99 — H.  G.  Moorhead. 

’02— Fanny  White. 


’08 — Grace  Herreid  Lightner,  C.  A.  Allen. 
’09— Alma  Schultz,  Mrs.  Chester  Pendleton. 
TO— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deane  Phillips,  T.  D.  Lewis, 
E.  S.  Jones,  Dora  Packard  Slauson’ 
Rheba  D.  Nickerson,  Mrs.  Bertha  Sasse 
’ll — B.  M.  Hollowell. 

T2— Dwight  Bradley,  Alan  Miller,  Elmina 
Luclce. 

T3— Mrs.  Glenn  C.  Gray,  E.  G.  Yocom,  C.  E. 
Clarke,  Frances  Jeffrey  Jones,  Mrs. 
James  T.  Carter,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Nieder- 
hauser. 

T4 — Mr.  H.  W.  Niederhauser,  Gertrude 
Ward,  Marie  Wilson,  James  T.  Carter, 
Lester  M.  Beattie. 

’15— Frances  Long,  Florence  May  Nichols 
S.  G.  Kurtz. 

’16 — Mrs  E.  G.  Yocom,  Marcus  Kalbfleisch. 
Former  Students— Edith  Hill  Smith,  E.  F. 

Baird,  C.  K.  Whitney. 

Faculty — F.  J.  Lehmann. 


THE  FRESHMAN  TEN 

Glenn  Percival  Haskell,  a graduate  of  the 
Shanghai  American  school  of  China,  obtained 
the  highest  average  grade  of  the  1925  fresh- 
men class  for  work  done  during  the  first 
semester. 

Erwin  Nathaniel  Griswold,  a graduate  of 
Shaw  high  school  of  Cleveland,  ranked  next 
to  Haskell  with  the  second  highest  grade. 

The  other  eight  people  making  up  the  ten 
who  stood  first  in  the  class  are  Dorothy  May 
Bell  of  Elyria  (O.)  high  school;  Russell  Er- 
rett  Flajshans,  Angola  (Ind.)  high  school; 
Esther  Crissey  Hendee,  Stockton  (N.  Y.)  high 
school;  Rosalie  Catherine  Hohler,  Dayton  (O.) 
Steele  high  school;  Constance  Marguerite 
Junge,  Lakewood  (O.)  high  school;  Laurine 
Elizabeth  Mack,  Oberlin  high  school;  Dorothy 
May  Raymond,  Dixon  (111.)  high  school,  and 
Max  Harris  Webster,  Bennington  (Vt.)  high 
school.  The  first  ten  students  are  divided  into 
six  girls  and  four  boys. 


BASEBALL  SCHEDULE 

April  26 — Hiram  at  Oberlin. 

April  15 — Denison  at  Oberlin. 

May  5 — Ohio  Wesleyan  at  Oberlin. 

May  11 — Wittenberg  at  Springfield. 

May  12 — Miami  at  Oxford. 

May  13 — University  of  Cincinnati  at 
Cincinnati. 

May  19 — Ohio  University  at  Oberlin. 
May  25 — Open. 

June  3 — Hiram  at  Hiram. 

June  10 — Akron  U.  at  Oberlin. 

June  17 — Michigan  Aggies  at  Oberlin. 
June  19— Alumni  vs.  Varsity. 
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ALUMNI  COUNCIL  MEETING 
Forty  councilors  gathered  in  the  reception 
room  of  the  Men’s  Building  on  Washington’s 
Birthday  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  Alumni 
Association.  The  minutes  of  the  meeting  are 
as  follows: 


or  until  they  shall  otherwise  determine  a rep- 
resentative. Carried. 

Mr.  Cross  moved  that  nominations  for  Class 
Secretary  and  Councilor  should  be  included  in 
class  letters  which  are  sent  out  about  com- 
mencement plans.  Carried. 


Semi-Annual  Meeting  of  the  Alumni 
Council 

Men’s  Building, 
Oberlin,  Ohio, 

2:30  p.  m.,  February  22,  1922. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr. 
Cleveland  Cross,  who  acted  as  Chairman  in 
the  absence  of  the  President,  Mr.  Mark  L. 
Thomsen. 


The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were 
read  by  the  Recording  Secretary.  A motion 
was  made  and  carried  that  the  minutes  be  ac- 
cepted as  read. 


Mr.  Ament,  the  Alumni  Executive  Secretary, 
made  a report  of  what  had  been  accomplished 
by  his  office  since  the  June  meeting.  This  in- 
cluded the  following  points: 

(1)  The  organization  of  the  Alumni  office, 
securing  space  and  equipment. 

(2)  Changing  the  form  and  management  of 
the  Alumni  Magazine  and  adding  600 
subscribers. 

(3)  Securing  cooperation  of  local  chapters  of 
the  Alumni,  visiting  several  of  them,  and 
raising  the  membership  from  164  to 


(4)  Stating  the  need  of  a more  complete  no 
graduate  list,  of  a moving  picture 
Oberlin  and  its  activities  to  be  used  f 
advertising  purposes,  and  of  a plan  f 
budgeting  appeals  to  the  alumni. 

A motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Hart  of  Illino 
Chapter  that  the  Executive  Secretary’s  repo 
be  accepted  with  thanks.  Carried. 

Mr.  Ament  moved  that  a vote  of  thanks  , 

he  Alumni  as  a body  be  extended  to  Pres 
dent  King  and  the  faculty  for  granting  roo, 
and  equipment  to  get  the  Alumni  office  star 
ed  this  year.  Carried. 

Discussion  led  by  Mr.  Ament  followed. 
r‘  . * Chamberlin  moved  that  th 

A umnl  c°unci1  adyise  the  Execuuve 

mittee  that  the  Executive  Secretary,  with  th 

«mp.,,ry  nhoicn  , Councilor  r„r  L 
until  the  class  can  have  a reunion  in  Oberli 


Moved  by  Mrs.  C.  B.  Martin  that  a suc- 
cessor to  Mr.  Loomis  be  elected  to  serve  for 
three  years  on  the  Nominating  Committee. 
Carried. 


Nominations— Mrs.  C.  B.  Martin.  Motion 
made  and  carried  that  the  nominations  be 
closed  and  that  Mrs.  Martin  be  elected  as  a 
member  of  the  Nominating  Committee  to 
serve  for  three  years. 


Mr.  Ament  suggested  that  the  members  of 
the  Nominating  Committee  serve  in  the  or- 
der named  when  elected  for  one,  two  and  three 
years  respectively,  viz.:  Mrs.  Irving  Osborn, 

one  year;  Mr.  Heaton  Pennington,  two  years; 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Martin,  three  years. 

Mrs.  Martin  suggested  that  a plan  be  pre- 
sented at  Commencement  1922  for  budgeting 
the  alumni  for  the  various  appeals  now  being 
made.  The  appeals  mentioned  in  the  discus- 
sion included  the  Shansi  Memorial  Fund,  the 
Living  Endowment  Fund,  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zine, Membership  in  the  Alumni  Association 
and  the  operating  expenses  of  the  Alumni  office. 
The  motion  was  carried. 

Various  suggestions  were  made  for  stimu- 
lating the  interests  of  the  Alumni  in  Com- 
mencement and  in  local  chapters. 

Mrs.  Martin  suggested  that  the  Alumni  Sec- 
retary should  preside  in  the  small  gymnasium 
during  the  alumni  dinner. 


Mrs.  G.  W.  Andrews  suggested  that  notices 
be  sent  out  in  all  class  letters  about  the  elec- 
tion of  class  representatives  to  the  Alumni 
Council  and  also  a report  of  this  meeting. 

Miss  Marguerite  Chapman  suggested  that  a 
greater  effort  be  made  to  enlist  members  in 

the  Alumni  Association,  before  their  gradua- 
tion. 

An  interesting  discussion  was  started  by 
Mr.  Hart  of  the  Illinois  Chapter  on  the  stand- 
ng  of  Oberlin  alumni  compared  with  those  of 
the  eastern  colleges.  (Several  others— Dr 
Chamber1,.4 * * * * * * 11  Mrs.  Swift,  Mrs.  Siddall  and 
Judge  Nye— took  part  in  the  discussion  ) 
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Mr.  George  Jones  suggested  that  a commit- 
tee of  two  or  three  in  each  Alumni  Chapter  be 
appointed  to  welcome  new  graduates  when 
they  come  to  live  in  Cleveland,  Chicago  and 
other  places.  He  also  suggested  a correspond- 
ing organization  in  Oberlin  which  would  get 
in  touch  with  these  committees  when  alumni 
were  changing  locations. 

Mrs.  Hannah  suggested  that  each  chapter 
have  a group  working  in  each  high  school  to 
advertise  Oberlin  and  its  advantages. 

Mrs.  Ament  suggested  that  organizations, 
such  as  the  D.  A.  R.,  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers, etc.,  be  invited  to  hold  meetings  in  Ober- 
lin, thus  becoming  better  acquainted  with  the 
college  and  its  activities. 

A motion  was  made  and  carried  that  the 
meeting  adjourn  and  that  the  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  be  held  immediately. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Make  W.  Wilson, 
Recording  Secretary. 


CLEVELAND  MEN’S  CLUB 

The  men  of  the  Cleveland  Chapter 
have  voted  to  use  the  club  rooms  of  the 
Industrial  Association,  in  the  basement 
of  the  Olmsted  Hotel,  as  Oberlin  head- 
quarters. A fee  of  $5.00  gives  one  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  this  inter- 
esting club,  with  its  excellent  equipment, 
but  all  Oberlin  men,  whether  members 
or  not,  are  invited  to  the  meetings.  In- 
formal lunches  will  be  held  every  Thurs- 
day (the  first  on  March  30)  at  12  o’clock. 
All  Oberlin  men  of  the  region  are  in- 
vited. 


THE  OBERLIN  CHAPTER 
One  hundred  and  ninety  alumni,  principally 
from  Oberlin  but  including  in  their  number  a 
scattering  from  all  of  Lorain  county  and  a 
dozen  visitors  from  a farther  distance,  gath- 
ered at  the  James  Brand  House  on  March  10 
for  the  first  annual  chapter  dinner.  Although 
this  was  purely  a social  meeting,  a brief  talk 
by  President  Mark  L.  Thomsen  called  the  at- 
tention of  all  to  the  serious  need  and  value  of 
alumni  support  for  a college.  The  Rev.  George 
Wilder,  Chapter  President,  spoke  the  words  of 
welcome,  and  the  Alumni  Secretary  suggested 
ways  in  which  the  local  association  could 


serve  in  the  future.  After  a brief  musical  en- 
tertainment, a one-act  play,  “The  Imperfect 
Parallel,  adapted  from  a story  and  staged  by 
Miss  Daphne  Kimball,  gave  a delightful  close 
to  the  meeting.  The  acting  parts  were  excep- 
tionally taken  by  Miss  Kimball,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Martin  Rood,  Mrs.  Frances  Jeffrey  Jones, 
and  John  Jameson.  At  the  close  of  the  play 
the  alumni  migrated  almost  en  masse  to  the 
gymnasium  to  see  the  Alumni-Varsity  basket- 
ball game. 


CHAPTER  OF  WESTERN  MASSACHUSETTS 
Opening  with  a reception  at  Springfield  col- 
lege library  and  the  annual  banquet  at  Woods 
hall  and  closing  with  an  excellent  musical 
program  by  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  Trio,  the 
annual  gathering  of  the  local  Oberlin  College 
Alumni  Association  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  well-attended  of  reunions.  Officers 
elected  by  the  association  for  the  year  are  as 
follows:  President,  John  A.  Sherley;  vice- 

president,  Prof.  Anna  Starr  of  Mount  Holyoke 
college;  treasurer,  W.  A.  Dick;  secretary, 
Mrs.  Charles  A.  Pierce.  Dr.  L.  L.  Doggett 
of  Springfield  college,  was  elected  to  the 
Alumni  Council. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  CHAPTER 

About  three  hundred  alumni,  former  stu- 
dents and  friends  of  Oberlin  College  attended 
the  annual  social  meeting  of  the  New  York 
City  Chapter  held  at  the  Biltmore  on  Friday 
evening,  February  24.  A diverting  and  infin- 
itely pleasing  program  was  presented. 

Mme.  Corinue  Rider-Kelsey,  whose  voice  has 
charmed  Oberlin  audiences  on  various  occasions, 
sang  a group  of  selected  songs.  Her  accompanist 
was  Mr.  John  Doane,  ’09.  The  Oberlin  Conserva- 
tory String  Trio  came  to  New  York  especially 
to  participate,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  New 
York  Chapter.  The  musical  numbers  of  both 
Mme.  Rider-Kelsey  and  the  Trio  were  enthusi- 
astically applauded. 

As  an  innovation  and  by  way  of  injecting 
a dash  of  youth  into  the  seeding  alumni,  Mr. 
Francis  H.  Hutchins  of  the  class  of  1923,  son 
of  Dr.  William  J.  Hutchins,  came  to  New 
as  the  guest  of  the  Chapter  and  presented  to 
the  meeting  an  up-to-the-minute  report  on  the 
present  college  life  at  Oberlin.  Mr.  Albert  W. 
Staub,  ’04,  of  the  Alumni  Council,  in  a brief 
talk,  spoke  encouragingly  of  the  progress  made 
by  the  National  Alumni  Association  and 
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stressed  the  need  of  greater  active  participa- 
tion of  alumni  in  the  work  of  the  association. 

The  program,  as  to  its  formal  part,  conclud- 
ed with  group  singing  of  Oberlin  songs,  led  by 
the  president  of  the  New  York  Chapter,  Mr. 
Ernest  B.  Chamberlain,  ’04.  Thereafter,  an 
orchestra,  possessed  of  a contagious  variety 
of  verve  and  eclat,  provided  music  for  danc- 
ing. The  Chapter  was  honored  by  having  as 
guests  Signor  Giorvanni  Martinelli,  the  famous 
Metropolitan  tenor,  Mr.  Cornelius  Van  Vliet, 
the  noted  cellist,  and  Mrs.  Van  Vliet. 

Frank  C.  Fisher,  T4. 

Corresponding  Secretary. 


OBERLIN  WOMAN’S  CLUB  OF  CHICAGO 
On  the  afternoon  of  February  18  Mrs.  Ken- 
neth Rich  entertained  the  Oberlin  women  of 
Chicago  at  Hull  House.  Mrs.  Rich  conducted 
the  party  over  the  building,  visiting  the  class- 
rooms in  weaving,  dress-making,  dancing,  etc. 
Tea  was  served  in  the  residents’  dining  room 
and  Miss  Jane  Addams  came  in  to  give  her 
word  of  greeting.  She  spoke  of  the  interest 
in  Oberlin  shown  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Hull,  the 
builder  of  Hull  House,  of  his  sending  his 
daughter  there  to  college,  and  of  his  endow- 


ing the  Frederika  Bremer  Hull  Professorship 
of  Modern  Languages  after  her  death.  Mrs. 
Rich  was  tendered  a rising  vote  of  thanks  for 
giving  us  such  an  interesting  afternoon. 

Laura  S.  Price, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 


ITHACA  REUNION 

In  the  shadow  of  Cornell  university  the 
sixteen  alumni  gathered  for  songs  around  the 
piano,  reminiscences  around  the  fire-place,  and 
light  refreshments.  The  Gray  Memorial  was 
the  principal  topic  of  discussion.  No  formal 
chapter  organization  will  be  attempted,  but 
Lawrence  MacDaniels,  ’12,  was  elected  chair- 
man of  an  executive  committee. 


AKRON  WOMEN’S  CLUB 

The  Oberlin  women  of  Akron  organized  De- 
cember 10  and  are  holding  monthly  meetings 
which  have  proved  of  great  interest.  The  offi- 
cers are: 

President — Mrs.  Dorothy  Rowe  Gunn,  ’13. 

Vice-Pres.— Margaret  Bradshaw  McGee,  ’10. 

Secretary — Mildred  Harter,  ’20. 

Corresponding  Sec. — Mrs.  R.  G.  Pearce. 

Treasurer — Mrs.  W.  P.  Keith. 


Alumni  Personals 

'69 — The  Pasadena  Chronicle  contains  the  Nellie  Greene  Clarke,  the  Dean  of  Girls  at 


following  notice  of  a ’69  reunion: 

A reunion,  which  is  in  a class  by  itself  for 
uniqueness,  was  held  in  the  model  apartment 
of  the  Jane  Addams  building  last  week.  It 
took  the  form  of  a nicely  appointed  luncheon, 
served  by  some  girls  from  the  Domestic  Sci- 
ence department  under  the  supervision  of  Miss 
Cora  F.  Simpson,  teacher  in  that  department. 

This  affair  was  one  of  the  many  pleasant  re- 
unions which  are  held  from  time  to  time  by  a 
group  of  the  graduates  of  the  class  of  1869, 
Oberlin  College.  The  largest  number  of  that 
class  that  can  come  together  in  any  one  place 
is  in  southern  California.  After  53  years  out 
of  college,  six  members  of  the  class  were  pres- 
ent to  enjoy  the  occasion.  They  are:  Dr. 

Kate  S.  Black,  Mrs.  Charlotte  P.  Bickford, 
Mrs.  Emily  P.  Chamberlin,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Keep 
Clark,  Mrs.  Frances  Steele  Pratt,  and  Mrs. 
Nellie  C.  Parker,  who  was  the  hostess.  The 
invited  guests  of  the  classmates  were:  Mrs. 

George  E.  Hall,  a former  Oberlin  resident,  and 
three  daughters  of  members  of  the  class,  Miss 
Alice  K.  Clark,  Miss  Helen  Pratt,  and  Miss 


P.  H.  S. 

’69 — The  youngest  member  of  the  class  of 
1869  O.  C.,  Harriet  Fleming  Ticer,  passed 
away  at  the  hospital  in  Huntington,  Ind., 
Thursday,  March  2,  1922.  She  had  a fall  on 
New  Year’s  day  and  fractured  her  hip.  She 
was  removed  to  the  hospital,  the  bones  were 
set  and  were  well  knit  when  she  suffered  a 
stroke  of  paralysis  and  her  heart  ceased  to 
beat. 

She  taught  music  for  several  years  after  grad- 
uating, at  Stilesville  and  Huntington,  Ind.,  mar- 
ried Thomas  G.  Ticer  May  21,  1873,  and  lived 
several  years  at  West  Lebanon,  Ind.,  her  birth- 
place. After  the  death  of  her  husband  she  re- 
turned to  Huntington,  taught  music  and  kin- 
dergarten, and  took  an  active  part  in  church 
work  and  the  social  life  of  the  place.  A most 
amiable  and  refined  woman,  her  very  presence 
was  a benediction  to  any  circle  in  which  she 
moved. 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
held  a memorial  meeting  shortly  after  her 
death,  at  which  loving  tributes  were  paid  to 
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her  many  fine  qualities  and  gracious  influ- 
ence. 

Two  daughters  survive,  Miss  Winifred  Ticer, 
city  librarian  of  Huntington,  and  Mrs.  Lucile 
Ticer  Briggs  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

’72 — “ Mrs.  Lucy  Rider  Meyer,  president 
emeritus,  and  with  her  husband,  the  Rev.  J. 
Shelley  Meyer,  founder  of  the  Chicago  Train- 
ing School  for  City,  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions,  4949  Indiana  avenue,  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  church  women  and  educators  in 
America,  died  yesterday  at  the  Wesley  Me- 
morial hospital,  of  which  she  was  also  one  of 
the  founders. 

“ Mrs.  Meyer  was  for  thirty  years  the  active 
head  of  the  training  school  and  since  her  re- 
tirement five  years  ago  has  been  president 
emeritus. 

“ Under  her  presidency  the  school  acquired 
a property  of  $500,000,  sent  out  5,000  women 
into  Christian  service,  forty  of  whom  became 
organizers  or  heads  of  other  institutions,  hos- 
pitals, orphanages,  old  people’s  homes,  and 
deaconess  institutions.  She  was  born  in  New 
Haven,  Vt.,  September  9,  1849.  She  was  a 
graduate  of  Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  a student 
two  years  in  the  Boston  School  of  Technology, 
and  a graduate  student  of  the  divinity  school 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  In  1887  she  was 
given  the  degree  of  M.D.  by  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity for  medical  studies  in  Philadelphia 
and  Chicago.” 

This  account,  printed  in  the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune of  Friday,  March  17,  came  to  the  Alumni 
office  too  late  to  allow  a more  extended  notice 
to  he  prepared. 

’79 — Rev.  John  R.  Nichols,  for  twelve  years 
pastor  of  the  Rogers  Park  Congregational 
church  of  Chicago,  has  accepted  the  superin- 
tendency of  the  Chicago  Missionary  and 


Church  Extension  Society.  Under  his  adminis- 
tratiou  the  Rogers  Park  church  has  been  united 
and  made  harmonious  and  has  just  raised  the 
last  of  its  indebtedness.  He  will  bring  splen- 
did leadership  and  a capacity  for  team  work  to 
his  new  tasks  which  will  mean  greater  unifi- 
cation and  efficiency  for  the  Society.  Dr.  Nich- 
ols’ address  is  6925  North  Ashland  avenue, 
Chicago. 

’82 — Twelve  members  of  the  class  of  ’82  have 
already  signified  their  intention  of  returning 
to  Oberlin  for  their  fortieth  anniversary.  Three 
more  are  coming  if  they  can.  Twenty-three  re- 
main to  be  heard  from. 

’84 — Died,  February  28,  1922,  at  Evanston, 
Wyo.,  Mrs.  Julia  B.  Solier,  wife  of  Dr.  C.  H. 
Solier,  ’84.  Mrs.  Solier  attended  the  1920  Com- 
mencement, when  her  son,  Charles  Winslow 
Solier,  graduated  with  the  class  of  ’20. 

’01 — Charles  S.  Pendleton,  Ph.D.,  who  has 
been  training  English  teachers  at  the  Univer- 
sities of  Wisconsin  and  Chicago,  has  recently 
been  appointed  professor  of  the  teaching  of 
English  in  the  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn.  His  pedagogical 
creed  is  a tribute  to  his  Alma  Mater,  a vital 
ideal  in  a field  which  has  infinite  temptations 
toward  pedantry:  “ I believe  that  real  teach- 

ing is  living — nothing  less;  and  that’s  the 
Oberlin  ideal  rather  than  the  prevailing  Uni- 
versity ideal,  which  is  more  bookish,  more 
built  upon  formulae,  and  distinctly  less  vital.” 

’07 — The  edition  of  Ben  Jonson’s  “ Every 
Man  in  His  Humour,”  by  Henry  Holland  Car- 
ter, reviewed  in  this  issue,  is  the  subject  of  a 
long  and  appreciative  notice  in  the  London 
Times  literary  supplement  for  March  2. 

Several  pages  of  personal  news  are  held 
over  for  use  in  the  May  number. 


The  Bureau  of  University  Travel 

Official  Representatives  of  the 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  UNIVERSITY  WOMEN 

have  planned  Special  Tours  to  include 

THE  PARIS  CONFERENCE,  JULY  15-18,  OF 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  UNIVERSITY  WOMEN 

Under  the  Personal  Leadership  of  University  Specialists: 

Dr.  H.  H.  Powers;  Dr.  L.  E.  Lord,  Oberlin  College;  Dr.  Walter  Miller,  University  of  Missouri; 
Dr.  Theodore  Lyman  Wright,  Beloit  College;  Dr.  Elizabeth  H.  Haight,  Vassar  College,  and  others. 

For  Further  Information  Address  Mrs.  C.  B.  MARTIN,  Box  42,  OBERLIN,  OHIO. 

Information  Committee  on  Conference  Tours,  American  Association  University  M omen 


The  Alumni  Association 
of  Oberlin  College 
needs 

One  Thousand  New  Members 

a t 

$3.50 

Will  you  be  One  ? 


The  Summer  Session  1922 

The  New  York  School  of  Music  and  Arts 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Riverside  Drive 
New  York  City 

Will  include  in  its  list  of  instructors: 

DR.  GEORGE  WHITFIELD  ANDREWS 
Professor  of  Organ  and  Musical  Composition  in 
the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music,  Oberlin,  O. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the  New  York 
City  address  given  above. 

Personal  address:  195  Forest  Street, 

Oberlin,  Ohio. 

The 

State  Savings  Bank 
Company 

IS  RIGHT  ON  THE  COR- 
NER OF  COLLEGE  AND 
MAIN  STREETS,  OPPOSITE 
THE  HISTORIC  ELM. 

THE  ACCOUNTS  OF  STU- 
DENTS ARE  WELCOMED 
HERE. 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO 

SCHOOL  MUSIC  TEACHING 


BY 


KARL  W.JIGEHRKENS 

Professor  of  School  Music 
Oberlin  College 


$1.75  Post  Paid 

Professor  Gebrkens’  book  is  meeting  with 
enthusiastic  approval  and  commendation  all 
along  the  line.  The  writer  is  peculiarly  quali- 
fied to  present  this  subject  in  an  attractive, 
comprehensive  and  authorative  way.  Every 
teacher  who  studies  this  book  will  feel  that  he 
has  a larger  and  firmer  grasp  of  his  work. 

It  will  be  read  with  increasing  interest  not 
only  for  the  author’s  sound  presentation  of  his 
subject,  but  for  its  distinguished  literary  ex- 
cellence. 


“ There  is  no  doubt  of  the  immediate 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  I con- 
sider Prof.  Gehrkens’  book  a valuable 
contribution  toward  raising  the  stand- 
ard in  the  teaching  of  music  in  our 
schools.”  w.  R.  Spaulding, 

Harvard  University. 

“An  Introduction  to  School  Music 
Teaching  is  thoroughly  practical,  the 
suggestions  are  timely,  and  it  cannot 
but  prove  of  supreme  interest  and 
assistance  to  Supervisors  of  Music.” 
Glenn  H.  Wood, 
Public  School  Music, 
Oakland,  Calif. 


Return  this  advertisement  with  remittance 
for  your  copy.  Ask  for  descriptive  catalog. 


C.  C.  Birchard  & Company,  Boston  17 

Publishers  of  Twice  55  Community  Songs 
Laurel  Songs  for  Girls,  Laurel  Glee  Book 
(Part  Songs  for  Boys),  etc. 


ON  THE  CORNER 


Are  You  a Well  Informed  Booster? 

Have  You  Accurate  Knowledge  of 
Student  Activities? 

The  Hi-O-Hi 

Gives  You  the  Dope  About  Undergraduate  Organizations  as 

They  Are  Today  , 

ORDER  A COPY  NOW 

Price  $3.90 

HI-O-HI  OFFICE  40  S.  Professor  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 


SUWALI 

The  Chimney  Rock  Camp  for  Girls,  ^&§8i 
Chimney^Rock,  North  Carolina  "Y3 

A woodcraft  camp  for  character  building;  near  Asheville  “In  the  land 
of  the  Sky.”  Booklet  on  request. 

MRS.  E.  M.  HOFFMAN,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 


SERVICE 
that  reaches 
people  wher- 
ever the  mail- 


BANKING 

by  Mail 

at  \% 


Whether  in  China,  South  America  or 
at  home  in  the  U.  S.  A.  you  can  bank  by 
mail  and  get  4%. 

You  have  the  ample  protection  of  the 
$12,900,000  Capital  and  Surplus 
of 


?Cbe  Clerelanb 
ZEruet  Company 


Mail  in  your  check  with  an  explanatory 
letter,  or  ask  for  our  hook  “ Banking  by 


Mail.” 


The  Appreciation  of  Music  Series 

Vol.  1,  The  Appreciation  of  Music 

By  Thomas  Whitney  Surette  and  Daniel  Gregory  Mason 

Vol.  II,  Great  Modern  Composers 
Vol.  Ill,  Short  Studies  of  Great  Masterpieces 
Vol.  IV,  Music  as  a Humanity 

By  Daniel  Gregory  Mason 
Cloth.  $1.50  Net  Each  Volume 

Special  Offer  — The  Sets  of  4 Vols.,  $5.00  Net 

A Supplementary  Volume  of  Musical  Examples  for  Use  with  Vol.  I,  $1.00 


NEW  YORK:  THE  H.  W.  GRAY  CO. 
Sole  Agents  for  NOVELLO  & CO.  Ltd. 


Bankers’  Mortgage  Company 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Capital  $ 1 ,000,000.00 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS 

C.  H.  K1RSIINER,  President  F.  S.  STROHEKER,  Vice  President 

F.  E.  HOUSE,  Vice  President  F.  R.  DUNCAN,  Vice  President 


Bankers  Mortgage  Company  solicits  your  patronage  upon  the  grounds  of  the  service  it 
offers.  It  is  especially  anxious  to  build  up  a clientele  of  particular  people  who  demand  some- 
thing more  than  just  ordinary  service. 

It  aims  to  offer  as  nearly  absolute  security  in  investments  as  human  agencies  can  devise. 
Its  representations  are  dependable. 

Everything  we  say  about  our  loans  means  just  what  it  seems  to  mean.  We  guarantee  our 
representations  in  the  fullest  measure,  according  to  any  reasonable  interpretation. 

We  are  glad  to  submit  lists  of  loans  and  are  pleased  to  answer  your  inquiries.  We  can  fur- 
nish loans  in  any  denominations  from  one  hundred  dollars  up. 

We  are  glad  to  submit  lists  of  loans  and  are  pleased  to  answer  your  inquiries.  We  can  fur- 
nish loans  in  any  denominations  from  one  hundred  dollars  up. 


PORTRAITURE 

FOR 

QUALITY  — SERVICE 

THE 

NEWS  PRINTING  CO. 

The  Rice  Studio 

Phone  77  for  Appointments 

Printers  of 
THE 

ALUMNI  MAGAZINE 

The  Purity  Cafe 

(FORMERLY  HOBBS’) 

ENTIRELY  REMODELED  AND 
MODERNIZED 

Anything  in  Printing 
from  a 

Card  to  a Book 

RESTAURANT,  FOUNTAIN,  AND 
CANDIES. 

The  gathering  place  for  Alumni 

CThe  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS 

offered  by  the  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Boston  for  the  best  answer  to  Mr.  Edison’s  question,  “Who  Was  John 
Hancock?”  has  been  awarded  to  Leon  V.  Quigley,  a student  at  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Polytechnic  Institute.  This  answer,  giving  a cor- 
rect, concise  and  comprehensive  statement  of  the  position  occupied 
by  John  Hancock  in  American  history,  is  printed  below  in  full. 


” Who  Was  John  Hancock ?” 


JOHN  HANCOCK  was  an  American 
statesman  and  patriot.  His  signature 
is  found  on  the  oldest  and  most  im- 
portant documents  of  Massachusetts, 
and  of  the  United  States.  He  was  the 
first  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  was  the  first  Governor 
of  Massachusetts. 

John  Hancock  was  born  at  Quincy, 
Massachusetts,  in  1737.  He  graduated 
from  Harvard  College,  and  entering 
upon  his  uncle’s  business  became  a suc- 
cessful merchant  in  Boston.  He  gained 
much  in  social  power  and  in  wealth, 
being  meanwhile  justly  popular  for  his 
integrity  and  ability. 

He  was  in  1765-1770  a selectman  of 
Boston  and  a member  of  the  general 
court.  With  Samuel  Adams  he  led  the 
Massachusetts  Whigs,  and  only  escaped 
capture  at  Lexington  and  Concord  by 
virtue  of  the  valiant  fight  by  the  Minute 
Men  on  the  “Nineteenth  of  April  in  ’75.” 
John  Hancock  was  subsequently 
known  in  various  positions:  asPresident 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  as  Major- 


General  of  the  Massachusetts  military 
forces,  as  President  of  the  Constitution- 
al Convention.  He  died  at  Quincy, 
Massachusetts,  October  8,  1793. 

The  historical  position  of  John  Han- 
cock is  unique  in  State  and  Nation.  He 
wielded  great  political  influence  butwas 
always  liberal  and  public-spirited.  His 
name  is  most  prominent  as  a Whig 
leader  during  the  American  Revolution 
in  such  events  as  the  Boston  Massacre, 
the  Boston  Tea  Party  and  the  battles 
of  Lexington  and  Concord. 

John  Hancock  signed  his  name  first 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
He  thus  risked  his  own  “life,  liberty, 
and  pursuit  of  happiness”  that  these 
privileges  might  be  obtained  for  others 
to  enjoy.  To  this  end  he  “pledged 
his  life,  his  fortune,  and  his  sacred 
honor.” 

That  he  was  popular  and  efficient 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  he 
was  for  ten  years  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, being  elected  annually  to  this 
office  by  popular  vote. 


Jotm  Hancock  insured  the  life  of  ike  Ration— 
IDe  mill  insure  qour  life  uhth  the  same  integrity 


of  Boston.  Massachusetts 


Treasurer 

Oberlin 


-s  Office 
College, 


adv 

Oberlin,  O 


8 per  cent 


Safe  and  Tax  Exempt 


business 

The  Ohio  State  Mortgage  Company  was  organized  in  February,  1916,  to  deal  in  h^ 
p-rn rl p mortgages  on  improved  real  estate.  The  company  buys  short  time  mortgage  notes 
gf  a discount  and  either  holds  them  until  maturity  or  sells  them  at  a profit.  The  company 
also  makes  first  mortgage  construction  loans.  All  mortgages  are  secured  by  a much  greater 

amount  in  real  estate. 

CAPITALIZATION 

The  Ohio  M.  Morttw  “ CiiT-  - .7.!'.—  J 

be  one  o£  the  most  P™mment ulTeommon  stock,  the  stockholders  recently  voted 
rr:ri:r!!  ’common  and  to  create  ,1.000.000  of  8%  cumulative,  tax  free 
preferred,  both  issues  to  be  sold  at  ?100  per  share. 

THE  CAPITAL  STOCK 

Every  share  of  stock  issued  by ^the  C^Psa^re^a®reP  exempt  from  State,  County,  and 
given  away,  nor  will  any  be  given  . £rom  the  Normal  Federal  Income  Tax. 

^^ry^pSvi  to^heencrSeation  of  the  preferred  stock,  dividends  aggregating 
85%  were  Paid,  an  average  of  over  fourteen  per  cent  annually. 

THE  PREFERRED  STOCK 

.he  x—  — ■ -•  rr;,irr„,“  »r. 

also  preferred  as  to  asse  s.  financing  there  will  be  approximately  $200  in  assets  be 

000  in  assets.  Upon  completion  therefore  as  good  or  better  than  that  to  be  found 

hind  each  $100  share.  The  security  is  therefore  go 

behind  the  average  first  mortgage  bond. 

management 

The  same  management  responsible  for  lie  dividend 

rs”  r rr - . - - - - - <*• 

present  time,  payable  quarterly. 

The  Ohio  State  Mortgage  Co. 

536-9  ENGINEERS  BLDG. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


